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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


ue: of the Democratic and Mugwump organs have shown a 

painful solicitude that the country should be “spared a 
campaign of personalities.”” They are right as a matter of policy. 
It would not help their cause to have the lives of the two candi- 
dates placed in sharp contrast. But they may rest assured that 
what they do not want anybody to say is just what millions of 
the American people are thinking, and will keep on thinking. 

We observe, however, that few of them hesitate to have a 
fling at General Harrison, when they think they have a chance, 
in spite of the warning of leading Indiana Democrats that that 
will not pay. The New York World has had to correct an asser- 
tion that he left the army before the close of the war, to accept a lu- 
crative civil office. Some of the Irish contingent of the party charge 
him,—with sublime defiance of chronology and fact,—with having 
been a Know-Nothing. General Harrison was old enough for 
politics just about the time there was a Republican party to join, 
and he said years ago that he never had belonged to any other. 
The Know-Nothing organ in Chicago hardly knows which to dis- 
like the more of the two candidates. 

The Republic, of Boston, rakes up for its Irish readers the his- 
tory of the Cromwellian Major-General Thomas Harrison, pre- 
facing it with the allegation that the Republican candidate 
“prides himself on his pedigree, pointing to the fact that his 
grandfather once was elected to the office he now aspires to, and 
instancing the circumstance that another of his ancestors was an 
officer under Cromwell.” If the Repudlic knows of any public 
and authentic reference Mr. Harrison ever has made to the fact 
that he is the grandson of a president, we should like to hear of it. 
He is not one of that sort. Visitors are struck with the failure to 
make the memorials of such things prominent in his home. Ex- 
cept a portrait of President Harrison, there is nothing in sight to 
remind any one of the earlier or remoter past. When a visitor 
asked to see the handsome sword presented to the Colonel of the 
70th Indiana regiment by the people of Indianapolis, it had to be 
hunted up. ‘‘ We cannot conceive of Cromwell collecting me- 
mentoes on Marston Moor,” Peter Bayne says. Great men care 
little for such things. 

As for the Cromwellian business, General Harrison, several 
days before the publication of the article on which we are com- 
menting, denied all knowledge of any such descent. He said, in 
reply to questions, that he cared nothing about the matter, and 
did not believe that his ancestry was traceable to the Cromwel- 
lian general. Asa matter of fact it is not; his first known ances- 
tor in this country was Benjamin Harrison, of Virginia, who took 
up lands in that colony as early as 1635,—several years earlier 
than the active career of the English Thomas Harrison, and a 
quarter of a century before his execution. 





THE Committee appointed by the Chicago Convention selected 
the glorious Fourth as an appropriate day for notifying General 
Harrison of his nomination. His response to the Committee is 
nearly as long as that of Mr. Cleveland, but contains only eleven 
pronouns of the first person singular, not twenty-six. The core 
of the answer is in the words : 


“T do not assume or believe that this choice implies that the Conven- 
tion found in me any preéminent fitness, or exceptional fidelity to the prin- 
ciples of government to which we are mutually pledged. My satisfaction 
with the resuit would be altogether spoiled if that result had been reached 
by any unworthy methods, or by a disparagement of the more eminent men 
who divided with me the suffrages of the Convention. I accept the nom- 
ination with so deep a sense of the dignity of the office and of the gravity 
of its duties and responsibilities as altogether to exclude any feeling of ex- 
ultation or pride.” 





General Harrison further remarked that he already had ex- 
amined the platform and found it in harmony with his own views. 





THE Democrats and the Evening Post have fastened upon the 
plank in the platform which suggests the removal of the whole 
body of Internal Revenue taxes, as preferable in the last resort to 
a reduction of the Tariff below the level of protection to home in- 
dustry. This they call the Free Whiskey plank, and hope that it 
will alienate the friends of temperance from the Republican party. 
But if any person left the party because of its unsoundness on that 
issue, he naturally would go over to the Prohibitionists, who have 
declared “ for the immediate abolition of the Internal Revenue 
system, whereby our National Government is deriving support 
from our greatest national vice.” That would be “ out of the fry- 
ing-pan into the fire.’ And when and how did our Democratic 
friends become so enamored of the Internal Revenue taxes ? 
They first were laid in President Washington’s time by the Fed- 
eralists,in the face of every kind of Democratic resistance, armed 
rebellion not excepted. When Mr. Jefferson became President it 
was by the support of men who hated these taxes, and who voted 
for the Democratic party as the enemy of all such. In his first 
message to Congress he urged the repeal of these taxes, and such 
a reduction of expenses as would bring the cost of the national 
government within the limits fixed by receipts from customs du- 
ties and the sales of publiclands. And this his party in Congress 
did. When excise taxes were laid again to defray the expenses of 
the War of 1812, they were regarded as a lamentable necessity, and 
were opposed even by Democrats in Congress, and were repealed 
within two years after the close of the war. Their reimposition 
during the recent War for the Union was denounced, as was every 
other part of the Republican policy, by Democratic orators and 
speech-makers. In the national platform of the party, as late as 
1884, these taxes were described as a war-burden, and their repeal 
demanded. But when it was found necessary to use the Surplus 
as a Free Trade fulcrum, all at once the Internal Revenue system 
became precious and indispensable as a weapon against the Tariff. 
But when the Tariff fight is over, and the Democrats find they 
have burnt their fingers to the bone in trying to pull the Free 
Trade chestnuts out of the fire, they will be as ready for “ Free 
Whiskey ”’ as ever they were, and will begin to recall the sorrows 
of the poor distillers of apple-jack in the Southern mountains, who 
are not allowed to make their liquor without paying a tax on it. 





THE resolution proposed by Captain Boutelle, of Maine., and 
passed at Chicago just before the adjournment of the Convention, 
is valuable as an expression of the Convention’s feeling, in the ab- 
sence of an anti-saloon plank from the main platform. The cor- 
dial manner in which it was received, after its character became 
understood, and the unanimity with which it was adopted, proved 
that a stronger expression would have been approved, and if Mr. 
Boutelle could have known, in advance, exactly what the general 
feeling would be, he doubtless would have made it still more em- 
phatic. The attitude of the Convention toward the liquor subject 
is to be judged by this resolution, and by the manner in which it 
was welcomed ; as, outside, the position of the Republican party 
on that subject is to be judged by the temperance legislation for 
which it is responsible in the several States. It is idle to say to 
any intelligent person that it desires “free whiskey,” and one 
may presume that the facts of the case are too plain to permit the 
deception of even the unintelligent. 





TuE Prohibitionist (third party) voters receive their political 
pabulum from some very unclean sources. Their newspapers, 
with few exceptions, are vehement, extravagant, and wanting in 
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accuracy, not to say truthfulness. So, too, with such of their ora- 
tors as St. John, who for years has been in the habit of misrep- 
resenting the Republican party. In an address at Lake Walden, 
Mass., on July 4, St. John devoted himself to the Republican 
platform, and declared that the Chicago Convention ‘“ proposes to 
take the tax off of every saloon, off of every drop of intoxi- 
cating liquor in this country.” ‘“ This,” he exclaimed, “is infa- 
mous; it is outrageous.” And again he declared that one of the 
first acts of the Convention ‘“ was to endorse in substance the 
‘Raster resolution of 1872’ by declaring in favor of ‘ personal lib- 
erty,’ the saloon-keepers watchword.” 

These statements St. John doubtless knew to be false. He 
is not so unintelligent as not to know it. Taking the last one 
first, there is no such declaration in the platform, and nothing 
whatever upon the subject of “ personal liberty” in the liquor- 
drinking or saloon-keepers’ sense. In connection with the sub- 
ject of the suffrage, and the denunciation of the colored people’s 
disfranchisement in the South, the expression “ personal rights 
and liberties” is used, but it has no reference to the liquor ques- 
tion, whatever, as any one who cares for the truth can see by 
looking for himself. 

As to the first assertion there are two remarks to be made: 
(1) That the Republican platform, in suggesting as an ultimate 
measure of revenue reduction the repeal of all ‘ internal taxes,” 
including those on liquors, refers of course to the United States 
taxation only, and that in all the separate States it is the Republi- 
can policy to put heavy taxation on liquor, as is shown by the laws 
passed in all directions during the last four years by Republican 
Legislatures ; and (2) that for this very policy they have been 
roundly denounced by the Prohibitionists themselves, who have 
objected at every step to putting taxes upon liquor at all, declar- 
ing it to be a compromise with sin. They have, moreover, in- 
sisted on the very repeal of the United States internal revenue 
taxes, which the Chicago platform suggests. Mark, if you please 
the declaration of the Indianapolis Convention, (Prohibition, 
which nominated General Fisk for President), on these points: 

“That any form of license, tazation, or regulation of the liquor traffic 
is contrary to good government ; that any party which supports a regula- 
tion, license, or taz, enters into an alliance with such traffic. 

“ We demand the immediate abolition of the internal revenue system, where- 
by our national government is deriving support from our greatest national 
vice.” 

In view of these declarations, what is to be thought of the 
dishonesty of St. John, and what of the people who regard him 
as a leader ? 





As our readers are well aware, we have never consented to 
the total repeal of the U. 8. tax on liquors, so long as the revenue 
from that source can be put to good use. We reject as unsound 
the theory that taxing liquor is going into partnership with it. 
That is a fallacy which underlies the whole platform of the polit- 
ical Prohibitionists, and vitiates their reasoning from beginning to 
end. Cvunceding that total abstinence is best for the individual, 
and therefore that prohibition of the sale of liquor is best for so- 
ciety, both these ideas rest not upon an indefeasible and positive 
principle of universal application, but upon the experience of 
men, under certain social conditions. They area conclusion of so- 
cial science, not of fundamental religion. The assumption that to 
use or vend liquor is essentially and absolutely “a sin” carries 
with it, of course, the further logic that it is such to all peoples, in 
all countries, at all times, under all circumstances. Whatever is 
a sin, per se, is not limited in its character by geographical boun- 
daries or the passage of time. 

Rather than repeal the internal revenue tax on liquor, it 
would be better to take the duty off sugar. We have no doubt of 
this, whatever. But the Prohibitionists, as cited above, say the 
tax should be repealed,—that it is a sin to maintain it. And yet 
when their orators, like St. John, take the stump, they ignore and 
reverse their own formal declarations, in the endeavor to make a 





point against the Republicans. This is dirty business, and while 
there need be no expectation that St. John and his sort will quit 
it, there ought to be a general refusal of honest men to follow in 
their wake. 





Mr. BLAINE’s friends are very justly aggrieved by the per- 
sistent charges in the Mugwump and some Democratic newspa- 
pers, that he worked to secure a renomination at Chicago in spite 
of his letters and despatches disavowing this wish. The New York 
correspondent of the London Daily News has been especially offen- 
sive in this respect; but all the Mugwump reports of the Conven- 
tion we have seen proceeded upon the supposition that Mr. 
Blaine’s hand was pulling all the wires in his own interest. But 
this veracious person, who is understood to be a member of the 
staff of the Evening Post, telegraphed to London that “scarcely a 
newspaper in the United States, except the Tribune, denies the ex- 
istence of Mr. Blaine’s plot to secure the nomination for himself.” 
We do not know of a single Republican newspaper which made 
or makes any such charge. They treated Mr. Blaine’s Paris and 
Florence letters as written in good faith. A few of them feared 
and several hoped that the Convention would nominate Mr. Blaine 
in spite of those letters, especially when the other candidates each 
had been found impossible. And it was thought by many of Mr. 
Blaine’s friends that he would accept a nomination extended to 
him under such circumstances. But not one of them gave any 
credence to this figment of a Blaine plot. Mr. Blaine’s nearest 
friends at Chicago deprecated any such nomination, both openly 
and privately, and that with an urgency which left no room to 
doubt their entire sincerity. The Blaine contingent was not in 
their hands, but in those of the California delegation, supported 
by Messrs. Sullivan, Ford, and other Irish Republicans who at- 
tended the Convention. 

But the Mugwump reporters of the Convention were so de- 
termined to see Mr. Blaine’s hand in everything, that they sent 
their newspapers the most absurd accounts of the course of events, 
and managed to miss the true movement. Yet even their ac- 
counts do not justify the gratuitous lying of this American pur- 
veyor of news for London reading. Mr. Godkin should adminis- 
ter to him a lecture on the virtues indispensable to the stability of 
society, and show him that truthfulness is one of these. 





THE House gets on with the Revenue bill, sometimes quickly 
enough to show that the Republicans are not interposing any 
needless delays. Having found by experience that no amount of 
logic avails against the decision of the Democratic Caucus, they 
generally take no more time in opposition than is needed to state 
briefly the ground of their opposition to changes proposed, and 
they let whatever does not seem to be opposed to the principle ‘of 
Protection, pass without any opposition whatever. But when the 
House reached the sugar clauses of the bill, as a matter of course 
a different course was taken. With almost complete unanimity, 
the Republicans are agreed tbat a large reduction, if not the en- 
tire abolition of the duties on raw sugars furnishes the most de- 
sirable means of reducing the revenue from imports. So they at 
once opened fire on the clause as effecting only a slight reduction 
of the duties, and obliging the whole body of the people to pay 82 
per cent. of import duty on the only article of necessity which we 
tax while not able to produce a home supply. The reasons for 
their proposals to abolish the duty or reduce it by one-half were 
stated forcibly, and the Democrats were forced to come into the 
arena of debate when Mr. Cannon and his associates in the attack 
began to probe the history of the clause under discussion. It ap- 
peared that as originally drafted it was offensive to the Sugar 
Trust of New York and New England, and that Mr. Havemyer, 
the head of that Trust, who gave Mr. Cleveland valuable support 
in 1884, visited Washington to see the committee about it. He 
was not received at the formal session of the whole committee, 
where he would have had to tell his story and submit to question- 
ing, but at an informal gathering of the majority, where they were 
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all friends together and could confer without embarrassment. The 
Democrats in defense actually insisted on this distinction as quite 
important in their vindication, and declared that they refused to 
hear nobody in that way. But the many bodies of manufacturers 
and workingmen had no notice or reason to believe they would 
have any such hearing as even this. It was a favor granted pri- 
vately and specially on political grounds to the representative of 
the most conspicuous effort at monopoly in the United States ; 
and its outcome was the advance of the sugar duties to the high 
rate which Mr. Mills now proposes to fasten upon the country, 
while he strikes at wool, salt, and iron. 

As votes tell better than reasoning in the House, all the Re- 
publican amendments were voted down. But the Democrats have 
been forced to make a record on the question, and whenever they 
talk of getting rid of the surplus by reducing the taxes on neces- 
sities, that record will meet them in these coming months. 





Mr. MILts has some hopes of a final vote on his bill before 
the end of the month. It seems very probable that he will carry 
it through the House, and in that case it will be the first general 
revenue bill which has gone up to the Senate since 1883, a fact 
calmly ignored in the indictment of the Senate in the St. Louis 
platform. The proper committee of the Senate is preparing a 
substitute for it, whose submission will lead to a prolonged debate, 
during whose continuance the House will have leisure to attend 
to the Blair Education bill, the Dakota bill, and several other 
measures which the Senate has sent down to it. And now is the 
time for the Senate to get through with all the really important 
measures on its table. One of these it has just disposed of. It 
has passed the bill to amend the Inter-State Commerce law in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the Commission charged 
with its enforcement. Probably no law of recent years has gone 
into operation with so much opposition to its principles and pro- 
visions ; and yet the only fault to be found with it is that it is not 
sufficiently thorough. It does not apply to all the railroads, and 
cannot until the powers of Congress have been enlarged by the 
amendment of the Constitution. And on a few points it does not 
apply its own principles with sufficient thoroughness to the com- 
merce between the States. The Commission has done its work 
well since it corrected the one great mistake made at the outset. 
And it has asked for very moderate changes to make the law 
work better, one of these being the inclusion of express compa- 
nies and their charges. 





THE Republican organization, on Wednesday, made a false 
step in the selection by the National Committee of Senator Quay, 
of Pennsylvania, as its Chairman. It had been understood that 
Mr. Clarkson, of Iowa, who was temporarily elected, at Chicago, 
would be continued permanently, and this would have been sat- 
isfactory to all, no doubt, while it would also have insured a vig- 
orous canvass. Senator Quay’s course in the National Convention 
marked him as the most strenuous opponent of General Harri- 
son’s nomination, and his discomfiture at the result was gener- 
ally remarked. It had not been supposed that such a scarcity 
of capable men existed in other States,—especially those in which 
the most serious contest is to be made,—as would compel such a 
selection. 





THE glorious Fourth was better and more generally observed 
last week than in any year since 1876. At Cincinnati they kept 
the centenary of the founding of the city. At Woodstock, Conn., 
Mr. Henry C. Bowen, the proprietor of The Independent, gathered 
the usual assembly of his friends to hear addresses. There was a 
poem by Whittier, speeches by Congressmen on Temperance and 
the Tariff, and an address by Prof. Goldwin Smith on commercial 
union with Canada. As the chairman made the slip of introduc- 
ing Prof. Smith as the friend of Mr. Gladstone the audience kept 
the Professor waiting, in no enviable frame of mind, while they 
cheered for the one English statesman whom he detests as cor- 
dially as he did Disraeli, who caricatured him in his last novel. 





Prof. Smith took the ground that Canada was to come into the 
Union sooner or later, and that it was better to have her do so in 
a good humor than in a sulky fit. For this reason he would have 
us deal gently with her in the matter of the Fisheries, and draw 
closer the bonds of commercial intercourse. The objection to this 
is that the interests of our fishermen are at stake, and we cannot 
sacrifice them to the strategic moves of diplomacy, even if we 
were anxious to extend our boundary to the North Pole, which 
we are not. We are satisfied with our bigness already, or if we 
want anything more it is not the whole of Canada, with its great 
French province, but British Columbia to round off our bounda- 
ries on the Pacific. But even of that we will make no Naboth’s 
Vineyard. 





In Philadelphia the celebration in Independence Square, with 
an oration by Senator Hawley, military parade, music, and fire- 
works, was in the good old style. Young America was given rea- 
son to feel that the suppression of noise within the city was not 
meant as a suppression of the Fourth, and everything was done 
to unite all classes and all ages in a common remembrance of the 
nation’s birth-day. The same is true of Boston and several other 
cities. Only in New York and Baltimore was the principal cele- 
bration of a purely partisan character. Tammany Hall gathered 
the unterrified to hear Mr. Roger Q. Mills defend his revenue 
bill, and describe half his countrymen as “them devils.” Mr. 
Cleveland wrote he was too busy to keep the Fourth, and depre- 
cating bitterly his being called a Free Trader. Mr. Mills has al- 
ready so far forgotten the speech in which he introduced his bill, 
and talked of “ free trade and free men,” as to denounce the wick- 
edness of his opponents in much the same way as Mr. Cleveland. 
It would be interesting to have Mr. Mills, Mr. Carlisle, and Mr. 
Cleveland agree upon a definition of what they understand to be 
Free Trade, when they make these denials. Do they think no- 
body isa Free Trader unless, with Mr. George, he wants to see 
the custom houses abolished, and trade left as unrestricted between 
England and America as it is between New Jersey and New 
York? Each of these three gentlemen has declared publicly his 
acceptance of the Free Trade principle, and his purpose to intro- 
duce it into our fiscal legislation so far as his power and influence 
go. Each of them is recognized by English Free Traders as a 
brother in the faith, on the ground of his public acts and utter- 
ances. Each of them is supporting a bill which introduces abso- 
lute free trade in wool, salt, and other important American pro- 
ducts, and is supporting this bill by arguments which apply with 
equal force to every industry covered by the Tariff. And this bill 
of theirs proposes reduction of duties on other articles much be- 
low the protective level,—reductions which will cause larger im- 
portation of foreign goods to the disadvantage of American work- 
men and their employers. And not one of them has given us any 
assurance that if the Mills bill were to become a law, they would 
desist for a single session from the work of dragging down the 
protective tariff to a merely revenue level. On the-contrary, we 
know from themselves that they regard their present measure as 
only “a first firm step toward Free Trade,” and that they mean 
to use the people they strip of Protection by this bill, to strip 
others the next time. They accept the Mills Revenue bill asa 
first installment merely, and they hope to use it as a fulcrum for 
still farther reduction in the near future, until—as Mr. Watterson 
says—the whole protective system is destroyed. For men with 
these convictions, plans, and purposes to deny that they are Free 
Traders, and as such the enemies of American iabor, is the re- 
verse of candid. 





AT Baltimore it was a reunion of Democratic Clubs which 
formed the striking feature of the celebration. In contrast to the 
Republican Clubs, the Democratic are generally old organizations, 
and the reputation of some of them has not improved with age. 
But many new ones have been formed under the impetus given by 
the success of the Republicans. Mr. Chauncey F. Black of our 
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State was made president of the national organization, and he is 
a man who deserves the honor. One over-zealous member called 
for “Three cheers for Grover and Frankie,” a step which has sub- 
jected him to a good deal of deserved censure from his friends. 
But it would be just as well not to have Mrs. Cleveland’s name in 
any form put into the prominence which was given it at this and 
other reunions of the party. It is true that both the Democrats 
and the Mugwumps seem disposed to regard her as a trump card 
for this campaign. Even President Eliot must take a very public 
occasion to express his admiration of her, and others use her name 
as freely as though she were on the ticket. All of this is in as 
bad taste essentially as was the delegate’s naming her as 
“Frankie,” and had better be avoided if this is not to be a per- 
sonal campaign. It is thoroughly un-American, although justified 
by many English precedents, to employ the good looks and popu- 
larity of a lady for the benefit of a party. None of Mrs. Cleve- 
land’s predecessors in the White House, not even the beautiful 
and fascinating Mrs. Madison, nor the stately Miss Lane, ever had 
the annoyance of witnessing such a use of their names. 





IT sometimes is said that the ministers of this country are 
more disposed to be Free Traders than any other class except the 
college professors. If this be true, it probably is because both 
classes benefit less, and less quickly, by the general progress of 
the country than do other men. But among the clergy of the 
American churches there are some very eminent champions of 
Protection. To balance Henry Ward Beecher, we might mention 
his still greater father, Lyman Beecher, whose extensive oppor- 
tunities to watch the economic effects of different policies gave 
him an especial right to a hearing. No man of that critical time 
saw so much of the country, East and West, as did this restless 
pioneer of educational and religious interests, and few were more 
earnest for the Tariff legislation which would bring artisan and 
farmer into neighborhood. Among eminent ministers recently 
dead, Dr. Mark Hopkins of Williams, and Prof. Heman Lincoln of 
Newton, offset James Freeman Clarke. Of the living, Edward 
Everett Hale, Cyrus A. Bartol, and Philip S. Moxom, of Boston, 
Howard Crosby, of New York, Richard 8. Storrs, of Brooklyn, and 
Drs. Dwight and Porter of New Haven, are all Protectionists. So 
also, we believe, are Newman Smyth and T. T. Munger of New 
Haven. 

Dr. Hale is doing very good service by the series of Tariff 
Talks he is contributing to the Press, the Chicago Inter-Ocean, and 
perhaps some others of our dailies. He has an incisive and con- 
vincing way of putting the case for Protection, and these Talks 
would be very useful, when collected, as a campaign document. 





THE Philadelphia Councils’ Committee on Railroads, on Mon- 
day, made the surprising decision that they would report back 
negatively the ordinance to permit the Reading Railroad to elevate 
and extend its tracks, and build a new station at 12th and Market 
streets. The action has caused a general expression of disgust and 
displeasure, which would be greatly deepened in force if it were 
supposed for a moment that such action was final. It has been 
well known that a considerable part of this committee was inimi- 
cal to the public interest, and faithful to private and corporate in- 
fluences of an adverse character, but it had been supposed that 
the general expression against delay and obstruction had con- 
vinced them that they could not safely stand in the way of this 
great improvement. It is an outrage upon the community that so 
much delay has already occurred, and the obstructionists should 
be quickly taught by the public that no more will be tolerated. 





THE quiet of our Philadelphia Sunday, under the new laws 
and the present city administration, is disturbed somewhat by 
the freedom with which intoxicants can be had at Gloucester 
and other points across the river. The courts of Camden county 
having adjourned, the liquor dealers have taken things into their 
own hands, and are breaking the new law against Sunday sales 





with apparent impunity. They announce openly that they can 
afford to pay the fine of forty dollars out of their profits; and the 
New Jersey law has no penalty of imprisonment, such as is in 
force in Pennsylvania. 





THE prosecution of the London Times, by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
has proved as futile and ineffective as might have been expected. 
Mr. O’Connor really had very little ground personally for such a 
prosecution, and the Times declined to be drawn in that fashion. 
It discharged a volley of forged letters at Mr. Parnell, showed 
that money had been furnished by some Home Ruler to one of 
the Invincibles, and there rested its case, without bringing for- 
ward a single witness as to the way in which it obtained either 
these letters, or those it had published previously. As it had 
given Mr. O’Connor nothing to rebut by fresh testimony, he 
could go no farther, and Lord Coleridge ordered the jury to find 
for the defendant. 

This smart piece of legal strategy, the Tories agree with the 
Times in thinking to have done heavy damage to the Home Rule 
cause. Aud yet nobody dares to question Mr. Parnell’s categor- 
ical denial of the authenticity of all the letters, which have been 
alleged to his discredit. Several of them,—that for instance in 
which he writes from Kilmainham to urge his friends to ‘“‘ make 
things hot for old Forster,”—are simply impossible for a man of 
his temper to have written. In most of them nothing but the 
signature professes to be his; but the rest is not in the hand- 
writing of his secretary. And as for the sending of the check 
for £100 to the Invincibles, it was Mr. McCarthy and not Mr. 
Parnell who sent it; and nobody charges Justin McCarthy with 
sympathy for assassination. He explained that he knew nothing 
whatever of the relations of the man to the party of assassination. 

When the Times first published these letters, Mr. Parnell 
moved for a special committee to investigate the charges. The 
Tories fell back upon precedent, and refused. They ignored the 
fact that no precedents cover unexampled cases, and the present 
case is such. They, like the Times, prefer to try the matter be- 
fore a prejudiced English court,—as this was shown to be in the 
conduct of the trial—and with all the array fof legal talent the 
Times can command to take advantage of legal technicalities to 
the exclusion of evidence. But Mr. Parnell, while ready enough 
to answer any questions which either counsel might have asked 
in the recent trial, does not think that fair play can be got in 
that way. So he has to rest his case with his categorical denial 
of the charges in detail, since Parliament will give him no op- 
portunity to prove their untrustworthiness. 








THE OVERSHADOWING QUESTION. 


HE issue which Mr. Cleveland has chosen as the basis of his 
appeal to the country is so plain that it is incredible that a 
majority of the people can mistake it. Mr. Cleveland proposes 
to reduce the national revenues by removing the duty from some 
articles of import, and by diminishing it upon others. The bill 
pending in the House, introduced with his approval, and sup- 
ported by nearly every member of his party in that body, defines this 
policy, and makes it plain. His general proposal is presented in his 
message to Congress ; its specific details are found in the Mills bill. 
No one can doubt what the effect of removing and diminish- 
ing duties will be. Naturally and necessarily, it will let in foreign 
products more easily. Their price, this side the custom-house, 
will be diminished. Their competition with articles produced here 
will be sharper. The Americans who are engaged in production 
will be exposed to a harder struggle. Their prices must be re- 
duced, in order to hold their market ; and if they cannot further 
reduce prices, they must lose the market, and quit the field. Mr. 
Cleveland desires to offer them this test. He proposes to so change 
the customs laws that they must undergo this ordeal. 
This is a simple statement of a simple fact. What Mr. Cleve- 


land offers the country is, when reduced to its lowest form, the 
policy of helping foreign goods into the American market, and of 
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forcing American producers to meet them with lower prices or 
quit work. 

It is for the American people to decide whether they ap- 
prove this measure. The question is directly before them. The 
opportunity of pronouncing upon it is given them, fully and com- 
pletely, in enough States to make their answer effective. The at- 
tempt to foster foreign interests, and to depress and destroy 
American interests, is made in the face of the election, openly 
and distinctly. If the people, therefore, prefer to cripple them- 
selves and to build up the countries of Europe, they have the 
chance of saying so, by reélecting the President who proposes 
such action. 

It is pretended that there are many persons in this country who 
would be benefitted by the freer and easier import of foreign pro- 
ducts. Thisisapretense only. There is one class who may be safely 
indifferent to the injury of the general prosperity,—personus tem- 
porarily resident here, whose feelings and interests are alien. But 
every person who is here to stay has a stake in the nation’s wel- 
fare. Whoever strikes at it strikes at him: whoever, from ignor- 
ance, or disloyalty, or folly, or sectional bigotry, or confusion of 
mind, proposes to betray the national interests, is an enemy to 
him as real as if he came in an army of invasion, or gave the in- 
vaders aid and comfort. No class of Americans can be indiffer- 
ent to Mr. Cleveland’s proposal. If adopted it would reach all. 
Those persons of fixed incomes who sigh for “ cheapness,’ in 
order that their stipend may go farther, would find the fixity of 
their income sapped, and its buying power diminished. Those 
absentees who suppose their investments secure would find that 
in the general decay all investments had suffered. Mr. Cleve- 
land faces the whole nation, and threatens the injury of every 
part, and of every class. 

Such a situation is not without precedent. Yet its examples 
are few. The injury done the national interest in time past by our 
own people, through attacks upon the Tariff, must be accounted 
less wanton than this, because the question was less plain. The 
passage of time has cleared away obscurities, and made unayail- 
able old excuses. The experience of twenty-five years under Pro- 
tection has furnished proof to ourselves and to the world. What 
was promised by the advocates of the national policy has been 
realized. Men who desire now to help in the flood of foreign 
products do in the face of a great light what in 1846 and 1857 they 
might do in partial darkness. Moreover, the industries of the 
country, multiplied many times under the shield of Protection, 
embody now the general prosperity to adegree which they did not 
do before. The blow which falls upon them, falls full upon the 
fabric of the public welfare. A hurt to them which might have 
been borne, though with hardship and suffering, fifty years ago, 
cannot now be endured at all. 

Because the proposal of Mr. Cleveland is so definite, because 
it is so easily comprehended, because it is made in the light of 
day, because it confronts an immediate response by the people, be- 
cause it strikes so directly at the general welfare, because the 
jeopardy is plain and the certainty of enormous harm so great, be- 
cause no class of actual citizens will be benefited but all will suf- 
fer,—these are the reasons which make it incredible that any other 
than one conclusion will be reached in November. The United 
States is yet young: it is not in the decay either of patriotic feel- 
ing, or of clear perception, or of physical strength. It does not 
propose to surrender itself to the industrial conditions of Europe. 








THE DEMOCRATIC POSITION ON SUGAR. 


ines two days’ debate in the House on the sugar duties is the 

most important part of the discussion of the Mills bill thus 
far. That which is yet to come on the wool duties probably will 
equal it in importance and interest. But no feature of the bill 
furnishes so just an indication of the real character of the on- 
slaught on the Tariff as does the proposal to maintain the duty on 
raw sugar at 82 per cent. ad valorem, in the face of the fact that 





we neither do nor can produce more than a tenth part of the 
amount of this necessary article which we consume. 

Mr. Cleveland, in his letter to the Tammany Club explaining 
his failure to attend its celebration of the Fourth of July, says that 
he and his friends are called Free Traders for two reasons, and un- 
justly. The first of these reasons, he says, is that they wish to 
stop taxing the workingmen on the necessaries of life. As a mat- 
ter of: fact there is but one duty in the whole Tariff which takes a 
penny out of what Mr. Cleveland calls “the hard earned wages of 
his toil.” That duty is the duty on raw sugars. Yet Mr. Cleve- 
land, in his famous Message said not a word in favor of repealing 
or reducing that duty, although he was explicit enough as to the 
kind of fiscal legislation he wished to haveadopted. Heattacked 
the duties on wovl, of which we can raise all we need, and which 
therefore comes rightfully within the range of a protective duty. 
He specified the duties on clothing in thesame way. But on sugar 
he preserved a complete silence. 

Mr. Cleveland’s party have followed his example as far as they 
dared. The storm of criticism which his silence as to the sugar 
duties excited forced the Committee of Ways and Means to do 
something. To strip the great host of American wool-growers of 
the protection under which their industry has grown to its present 
grand proportions, and yet leave untouched the far higher duties 
on sugar, would have been too audacious a measure. So they 
pared down the duties a trifle, and then when this paring met with 
a protest from the Louisiana planters and the Sugar Refining 
“Trust,” they undid a good part of the reduction. As the Mills 
bill stands the American people would pay 82 per cent. on raw 
sugar, more than twice as high a duty as ever has been imposed 
upon any other agricultural product. This illustrates the solici- 
tude of Mr. Cleveland and his party to relieve the laboring man of 
the burdens of taxation. 

Mr. Cleveland complains also that he and his friends are 
called Free Traders because they wish to get rid of the surplus by 
the reduction of the government revenue. We must take it for 
granted that the President of the United States has not read the 
Chicago platform, for if we were to assume that he had, we should 
be obliged to charge him with gross want of candor. In that plat- 
form the people who charge Mr. Cleveland with being a Free 
Trader give a clear outline of the measures by which they would 
bring the income of the government down to the level of its actual 
needs. And while it is doubtful if the Millis bill will reduce the 
total of the revenue from customs by a collar, it is certain that 
the plan proposed by the Republican Convention would actually 
effect the required reduction. But of all the duties in the Tariff 
there are none whose reduction would secure a more certain re- 
duction to exactly or nearly the same extent than the duties on 
sugar. Their entire abolition, even if it stopped sugar-growing 
in Louisiana, could not increase the import of sugar by more than 
one eleventh; their reduction to one-half would not cause less 
than a reduction of 45 per cent. in the revenue from them. And 
in case of their abolition, it would be possible to substitute a pre- 
mium on home-grown sugar which would compensate the planter. 

But these valiant enemies of the surplus take care to let the 
sugar duties stay at the highest figure known to the tariff. This 
vast revenue of [$58,000,000 a year from these duties, collected 
from the whole people of the United States, with no just relation 
to their ability to pay, is sacred in their eyes. Rather they will 
abolish the duties on wool, which have benefitted the farmers from 
Texas to Vermont and from California to Maine, and have caused 
a vast increase in a great industry. Rather they will lower the 
duties on a long list of our manufactures, with the certain effect 
of stimulating importation already excessive, and thus increasing, 
instead of diminishing, the revenue from customs. On this point 
also Mr. Cleveland and his following stand convicted of false pre- 
tenses. They use the surplus just as they use the plea of taxes on 
the laboring classes to cover an insidious attack upon that policy 
which has made the condition of labor better in America than in 
any other part of the world. 
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It is remarkable, too, that Mr.Cleveland did not allege also the 
hostility of himself and his friends to Trusts as one of the reasons 
for an accusation of being Free Traders. The friends of the 
Mills bill and the policy for which it stands have had a great deal 
to say about Trusts since the present session began. but of late 
they have not been so eloquent on that subject as formerly. They 
have begun to find that they are hurting their friends. The 
Democratic Mayor of New York, for instance, is a leading mem- 
ber of one of the oldest and most solidly organized Trusts in this 
country, and one which controls the business of manufacturing 
certain forms of iron on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. Have- 
myer, the head and front of the Sugar Trust, is a valuable political 
friend and supporter of Mr. Cleveland, and as such receives the 
special courtesies of the Ways and Means Committee. And so on, 
up to the Standard Oil Company, the biggest and most insolent 
Trust in America, which forms a supplementary Democratic Ring 
in the State of Ohio, secured if it did not buy his seat for the 
Democratic Senator from that State. 

Now just as the Whiskey Trust is opposed to the removal of 
the tax on whiskey, so the Sugar Trust opposes any considerable 
reduction of the duty on raw sugar, as likely to facilitate home 
competition in the refining business. When the Mills bill at first 
came to the light it was found that the duties were too low for the 
Trust, and that the provision for a rebate of the duties on ex- 
ported sugar was repealed. So Mr. Havemyer and his lawyer, 
Mr. Parsons, hied them to Washington, and came before, not the 
Committee, but ‘‘ an informal conference ”’ of its Democratic mem- 
bers, with the prestige of an important member of the party, and 
told them how that sugar clause should be rearranged for the 
Trust’s benefit. It thus appears that the only great industry 
which has had a personal hearing from the Democrats engaged in 
attacking the Tariff,is that organization which has declared a 
boycott on other refiners because they will not sink their identity 
in Mr. Havemyer’s Trust. It has even warned dealers in sugar 
that it will withdraw business from them if they sell the sugar of 
refineries outside the Trust. 

Such is the figure cut by our Surplus destroyers, taxation re- 
ducers, and friends of the consumer! On the other hand, the Re- 
publicans of both House and Senate have come to a common un- 
derstanding on the sugar question, which cannot but meet the 
general approval of the friends of the country’s industries. They 
are not for Free Trade in sugar. Only a minority of them is 
ready to substitute a bounty for the heavy duties now levied on 
ten-elevenths of the sugar we consume. But they are agreed that 
this decrepit industry, which has not reached under Protection 
the level it occupied before the war, is not entitled to tax the 
whole American people at the rate of 82 per cent. on imported 
sugars. They hcld that as a reduction to one-half that rate would 
still offer to sugar growers a higher rate of protection than we ac- 
cord to any other producers of raw materials, there can be no un- 
fairness in that reduction. 

They take this ground on purely national considerations. 
The fact that Louisiana has voted steadily for Free Trade for every 
other part of the country, while demanding the highest rate of 
protection for herself, has nothing to do with the matter. Texas 
has followed much the same course; yet every Republican vote 
will be cast for protection to that great Texan sheep industry, 
which Mr. Roger Quincy Mills and other Texan representatives 
are laboring to destroy. Just as the Protectionists placed and 
maintained a high duty on imported cotton, until the South de- 
veloped its product up to and beyond the nation’s needs, so we 
would do with sugar, if the same result were possible in the case 
of that product. Butlong experience has shown it to be impossi- 
ble; and it is going as far as is either fair or reasonable to propose 
to continue the duty at 41 per cent. 

The Democrats in the House voted down this proposal, when 
it was made by Mr. Cannon,—and assented to even by Judge 

Kelley, who has stood by the sugar growers with great staunch- 
ness. But the legislation proposed by Mr. Cannon will come back 





from the Senate as a part of an ultimatum which will differ very 
widely from the Mills bill. 








THE MODERN STAGE.' 


T is related of Mrs. Siddons that when she was shown the im- 
provements and decorations of the old Drury Lane Theatre, 
she exclaimed “ Behold the tomb of the great drama.” And any 
lover of the heroic traditions of the English stage is inclined to 
make a similar commentary after reading one of the sprightliest 
books of the year,—Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s history of their suc- 
cessful management of the Prince of Wales, and later, the Hay- 
market Theatres in London. ‘I found Rome of brick and left it 
of marble,” said Augustus. And so Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft might 
say : “ We found the stage bare of accessories, the scenery a daub, 
costumes shreds and patches, thread-bare contrivances, no reality, 
no illusion but what existed in the mind of the spectator,—and 
we left it rich in every costly appliance; the setting of every 
play an elaborated and perfect study of archaic and artistic details ; 
costumes a triumph of beauty, and a high degree of finish carried 
into the least particulars’” 

It is generally supposed in this country that Henry Irving 
was the first stage-manager to carry minute realism into that land 
of unreality behind the foot-lights; but the truth is, that he 
merely seized the torch from the Bancrofts and carried it on. It 
is interesting besides to consider that it is to the Bancrofts that 
Mr. Irving and the general public owe thanks that Miss Ellen 
Terry is at present on the stage. Mr. Bancroft wanted a Portia, 
and divining with his clear instinct that Miss Terry, (who at 
that time wasilittle known and had almost given up acting), pos- 
sessed certain requisites for Shakespeare’s great heroine, he 
brought her forward in that rdle when he presented “ ‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice.” The play, although superbly mounted, with 
real scenes from Venice, real bridges, real pillars, real costumes, 
was not a success financially, but it offered Miss Terry a good 
er: and probably decided not her course only, but Mr. 

rving’s. 

But although the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice”’ failed as it deserved 
to fail,—with a mere walking gentleman to take the part of Shy- 
lock,—the Bancrofts enjoyed a twenty years’ experience of almost 
unbroken success. Marie Wilton (for it is by that name Mrs. Ban- 
croft won her laurels) was but little over tweuty when she bor- 
rowed a thousand pounds from her brother-in-law, and leased the 
old Queen’s Theatre, re-christening it the ‘‘ Prince of Wales.” 
She had been upon the stage almost from the time she could walk 
alone. At the age of five she had a regular engagement and 
henceforward her earnings almost wholly supported her mother 
and her sisters, for her father, also an actor, although he gener- 
ally had an engagement, was a desultory sort of individual, who 
could do little for his family. Marie acted in all sorts of parts, bur- 
lesques pantomime, comic opera, but the ambition of her soul 
was to become a comedy actress, and not until she had a theatre 
of her own would anyone believe that she had wisely gauged her 
own powers. Her success was immediate. She had refitted the 
old theatre with all the taste she could command for her money. 
The stall chairs were upholstered with blue satin and each had a 
white lace tidy. The public liked the pretty, fresh, luxurious 
theatre, and above all they liked Marie Wilton who was pretty, 
piquant, full of spontaneity, and had a magnetic gift of fascina- 
tion. 

The young manager had engaged the services of a young ac- 
tor, Mr. Bancroft, and the two at once fell in love. No alliance 
could have been more propitious for the success of both. Marie had 
already shown a spirit and cleverness, above all an indomitable en- 
ergy, which had carried her along from victory to victory, but she 
could hardly by her unaided strength and nerve have carried on 
the theatre, surpassed competitors, and kept on the very crest of 
the rising wave. Thenceforward they worked together, one com- 
plementing the other so perfectly it is difficult to decide which 
showed the nicest discrimination and which the boldest concep- 
tions. 

The fruits of their management of a successful theatre are 
well known in America, for, for the past twenty years almost all 
the successful plays produced in New York by Lester Wallack’s 
company first enjoyed a long and triumphant run at the Prince of 
Wales, in London. Robertson’s comedies struck the keynote and 
showed what the public want nowadays; not fervid passion and 
fury, not even heroic and sublime emotions, but something pretty, 
everyday, domestic, full of sentiment and engaging tenderness, 
and with a back-ground which afforded the audience a liberal ed- 
ucation in interior decoration. Marie Wilton as Naomi Tighe in 
““ School,” and Bancroft as Hugh Chilcote in ‘‘ Ours,” were a reve- 
lation to play-goers, and both those plays, as well as ‘“‘ Caste,” and 





1MR. AND MRS. BANCROFT, ON AND OFF THE STAGE. By Themselves. London: 
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others, are too well remembered here to need comment. When 
Robertson’s career was cut short, the Bancrofts were greatly ata 
loss for a play-wright, but soon turned to the French stage and 
adapted “Diplomacy,” and “Odette,” and others of Sardou’s 
masterpieces for their own theatre. 

Besides giving us some of our choicest comedies, the Prince 
of Wales Theatre was a training-school for many of our favorite 
comedians; the Coghlans, brother and sister; Montague, whose 
early death was so widely and bitterly deplored among youthful 
playgoers; Young, Miss Ada Dyas, Mrs. Langtry, and a host of 
others, all made a reputation in the Bancrofts’ company, before 
coming to this country. In fact Wallack’s theatre in New York 
was largely dependent on its English example for its traditions, 
its repertoire, its company, and its ideas. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s management offered more than 
one point of departure from old methods. Both were of kindly 
sympathetic nature, and on the most friendly terms with their 
company to even the least of their ‘“‘supes.” ‘Their personal pop- 
ularity was great, and deservedly so. ‘They seem to have had no 
jealousies, and in their earnestness to make their plays successful 
they were willing to do anything for the sake of the whole ; cast 
others for the best parts and themselves took inferior rdles in 
order to impart distinction and perhaps humor to what would 
otherwise have been dull. Nowhere do we see that either of the 
two ever hurt the feelings of another in order to show himself or 
herself to the best advantage. 

Their sympathy for their fellow-workers set a whole world of 
charitable enterprises in motion for impoverished actors and 
actresses. In fact the whole career of these two fortunate people 
is pleasant to contemplate,—they are so happy in themselves and 
have given such happiness to others. 

Almost every name familiar to us in literature, art, and the 
drama, is to be found in the pages of these two volumes, and gen- 
erally with some bright and characteristic anecdote appended. In 
fact the pages bristle with so many quotable things that the riches 
embarrass the reviewer. But without the context half the spirit 
of the thing is lost, and our advice to the reader is to go to the 
book itself. Mrs. Bancroft, in particular, has a quick eye and ear 
for anything that shows character and humor, and many of the 
episodes she recounts are droll in the extreme. 

One feels a certain satisfaction in such a complete adjustment 
of ability and effort to popular tastes as this book shows. Cer- 
tainly the Bancroft’s management did a great deal to bring the 
modern English stage up to a certain level of excellence, but from 
all signs it is stopping there—its actresses content to rival a good 
French actress in her toilettes alone ; its actors amiably common- 
place. There is a well-bred absence of anything out of taste, but 
the really high and difficult effects of artistic representation are 
something we rarely meet. Old opera-goers will remember the 
advent of a bright little Italian soprano named Piccolomini, thirty 
years ago, whose voice was not a weapon of wide range, but whose 
coquetry was, and who, when she could not reach a high note in 
the score, would point up the taperest of taper fingers to indicate 
where her voice ought to go, to the admiration of her admirers. 
We confess that in all their accounts of modern theatrical 
triumphs there seems to us to be a good deal of Piccolimini’s sort 
of art ;—the thing is not done, but there is a consummate clever- 
ness in showing how it could be done. 








THE POVERTY OF IRELAND.' 


r a population of 35 millions there are 200,000 landlords, of 
whom 170,000 go to England, 20,000 to Ireland, and 10,000 to 
Scotland. In other terms, 1 English landholder to 26 householders, 
while in the United States there counts 1 to every 3, and in France 
1 to every 2. In Ireland the disproportion is yet greater: 1 to 
every 52; while the soil is poor and the population denser—160 to 
the square mile. There is a limit in everything. No country ex- 
clusively agricultural—as is the case with Ireland, deprived of 
manufactories and machine-shops—can support a population of 
over 100 inhabitants to the square mile. Therein lies the whole 
Irish problem. Spain, Portugal, and Hungary are, in Europe, the 
three countries which, like Ireland, depend chiefly upon their 
field products; yet their other sources of revenue exceed hers, 
while the proportion to the square mile is but 86 inhabitants in 

Spain, 126 in Portugal, and 128 in Hungary. 

“ Tfin France it reaches 186, at the same time showing an aver- 
age prosperity greater than elsewhere, one must attribute it to the 
fact that France possesses far superior resources, large machine- 
shops, numerous manufactories, and an accumulated capital in- 
vested abroad ; and the one-half of her population derives from 
these various sources an income independent of that which the 
land produces. If in England, the density of the population, 





1From an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, June 15, 1888. Translation for 
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which was 250 to the square mile in 1831, had risen to 400 in 1871, 
and is now 450, thus attaining a figure whose equivalent may be 
found only in the rich Ganges valley or in certain provinces of 
China, it is because England is the most enormous workshop in 
the world; because she possesses the most formidable accumula- 
tion of machinery and capital; because one-fourth only of her 
population look to the soil for their subsistence, and because the 
other three-fourths live by trade, industry, navigation, or on in- 
comes derived from the savings of preceding generations. 

The annual rental of the cultivated land in England is esti- 
mated at 50,000,000 pounds sterling. This is only one-twentieth 
of the total revenue of the nation, and, according to the latest 
calculations, the culture of the soil provides, moreover, for the 
needs of 4,900,000 inhabitants. If then, England, with a more fer- 
tile soil than Ireland, with double her superficies, with consider- 
able capital at command, and perfected agricultural implements, 
cannot succeed in obtaining therefrom aliving for more than about 
5,000,000 inhabitants, landlords, farmers, and cultivators, it is easy 
to conceive how miserable is the condition of 5,000,000 Irish, dis- 
tributed over a surface of but one-half the extent, and dependent 
almost exclusively upon the tillage of the earth and what it brings 
in. Ireland possesses 1,000,000 inhabitants whom she knows not 
what to do with, and whom she cannot feed. The excessive pov- 
erty of the people is an insurmountable obstacle to industrial de- 
velopment ; there is needed, in the first place, a certain degree of 
individual prosperity before a people can create for itself new re- 
sources, and extract from the land it occupies all that the latter is 
capable of producing. 

A division of the soil other than such as now exists would no- 
wise modify the terms of the problem, because it could not add 
anything to the tillable surface. The reduction, or even the abo- 
lition, of farm rent would not increase the agricultural produc- 
tiveness of the country; it would transfer to these what it took 
from those, but the total to be divided among all would remain the 
same. Divers utopists do not hesitate to behold in such a spolia- 
tion a means of public salvation. As they put it, Ireland would 
thus be benefitted by the sums which now go to increase the in- 
comes of her absent landlords, who spend them out of the coun- 
try. They do not take into account the fact that the greater part 
of the rentals of farms is appropriated, in the country itself, to the 
payment of overseers and workmen, that a meagre portion only 
gets abroad, 1,000,000 pounds sterling at the most ; that this mil- 
lion pounds would not give 500 francs a year to 50,000 people 
hardly enough to stave off starvation; and that the question is 
not one of feeding 50,000 or 100,000 individuals, but of supporting 
1,000,000 human beings, the surplus of a too dense population, 
every day increasing, yet unable to emigrate for lack of resources. 

It is not the large territorial fortunes that ruins Ireland, but 
the want of equilibrium between the superficies of the arable soil 
and the number of those who look to it for their daily bread. 
Consequently, we have seen the same causes produce the same 
effects in Ireland as in India and China—a too dense and too mis- 
erable population, decimated in 1835 by famine and sickness, los- 
ing in a few years one-fourth of its effective, the survivors being 
alleviated by that cup of terror and darkness, which caused a 
period of relative comfort to follow abruptly upon one of unspeak- 
able misery. 

(Translated by WILLIAM STRUTHERS.) 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


LonpDon, June 30. 
| a recent article in THE AMERICAN I promised to contribute 
to its columns some account of the Manchester Ship Canal 

which is a work of the highest interest and significance and, 
though presenting no very extraordinary engineering difficulties, 
is one of the most considerable ever undertaken in England. The 
new navigation is remarkable in this respect, that it traverses the 
classic ground of the Duke of Bridgewater, who, though he had 
many predecessors, may justly be regarded as the father of inland 
navigation ; and it is perhaps more notable from the fact that it 
owes its existence to the same cause that brought about the great 
extension of canal navigation toward the end of the last century 

One of the chief objects for which the promoters of English canals 
labored unceasingly at that period was to secure facilities for the 
transit of produce and goods between the manufacturing districts 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire and the port of Liverpool, through 
which the trade with the American colonies was carried on: and 

just in the same way, it is largely the stimulus of trade with 
America that has caused the merchants and maaufacturers of 
Manchester to enter upon their ship canal. 

The project—which is a mere project no longer—is to connect 
the cotton capital of Lancasshire with the Irish Sea by a canal 
which shall accommodate a scarcely limited traffic, by permitting 
ships of the largest size to pass one another easily at any part of 
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the route. In this respect the Manchester canal will be much 
superior to that of Suez, on which passing-places had to be pro- 
vided. The minimum width of the new navigation at the bottom 
will be 120 feet, and for some distance it will be increased to 170 
feet, while the Suez canal is but 72 feet, the Ghent canal 55 feet 
6 inches, and the Amsterdam canal 88 feet 7 inches. Great as is 
the labor required for such a work, it is but commensurate with 
the energy that has been called for in its promotion. The vested 
interests opposed to the scheme might well have made the boldest 
pause; the influence of the great city of Liverpool, ofat least one 
of the railway companies connected immediately therewith, of the 
Mersey Dock and Harbor Board, of the Bridgewater, Mersey, Ir- 
well, and Weaver Navigation, of many other public bodies, and of 
a list of private owners, being early arrayed against it. Amongst 
the private owners who opposed it was Sir Humphrey de Trafford, 
through whose park the navigation is to be carried, and whose 
family has been seated at Trafford without interruption for eight 
centuries, its pedigree, in fact, dating further from a certain Ran- 
dolphus de Trafford in the reign of Canute the Dane. A sum of 
£350,000 was expended in promoting the work before even a hand 
was put to the practical execution of it, and the whole cost, in- 
cluding docks, and warehouses, will probably reach ten millions of 
pounds before the canal is in working order. The idea was first 
effectively mooted in 1882, and several plans having been consid- 
ered, one was presented to Parliament, but was thrown out by a 
committee of the Lords. Not deterred by this, the promoters sub- 
mitted other proposals, but, by a mutation of circumstances, 
though the matter was passed by the Lords, a committee of the 
Commons threw it out. It is recorded that a suggestion made by 
an opponent in his examination before the committee was acted 
on in the scheme finally adopted, which received the sanction of 
Parliament in 1885. The initial difficulties, however, were by no 
means over, for the ten millions of money could not be raised at 
the time. Subsequently, however, a year ago, the houses of 
Rothschild and Baring made fresh proposals of an encouraging 
kind and the whole of the money was «at once ‘subscribed. 
Mr. Leader Williams, the engineer, was instructed to super- 
vise the work, and contracts were entered into for nearly six 
millions of pounds for works to be completed within four years 
from the date of commencement, and great progress has already 
been made. 

The canal is being excavated through various strata of sand, 
clay, and rock, and it is assumed that the deposits are post-glacial, 
with recent river accumulations, though there is a possibility that 
they may be of fluvio-glacial origin. Much of the work in stiff 
clay and rock is very laborious, (forty-four and a half millions of 
cubic yards having at an estimate to be dealt with), but the most 
improved machinery is employed, and men equal to a large army 
are engaged, for whom houses, chapels, and hospitals have been 
built. These laborers are occupied in the great work of excava- 
tion, and there are roads to be made, bridges to be erected, rail- 
ways to be laid down, docks to be formed, and warehouses and 
offices to be built, besides the provision of viaducts, drainage sy- 
phons, and a host of other constructions. 

The total length of the navigation will be something more 
than 35 miles, and after making a sharp curve round the estuary 
of the Mersey, it will proceed in a direct line until it nears Man- 
chester, when it will reach the docks by an opposing curve. It 
will be connected with the various ways of inland navigation of 
the district, and the proprietors have purchased for £1,710,000 the 
Mersey and Irwell navigation from the Bridgewater trustees. This 
system will largely feed its traffic, and the main navigation itself 
will proceed through a country rich with all the conditions of com- 
merce. The entrance locks of the canal are at the village of East- 
ham, some five miles above Liverpool, on the opposite bank of the 
Mersey estuary, and it follows the bank in the curve alluded to 
for more than thirteen miles, being generally in solid ground, but 
sometimes going into the high-tide water-space of the river, and is 
confined by retaining-walls and embankments. Before reaching 
Runcorn, where it strikes away from the estuary, the opening of 
the Weaver navigation is crossed ; and, as the canal at high tide will 
rise considerably above its standard level, a huge set of sluices has 
to be provided for the release of back and surplus water. Near 
this point the first deep cuttings are entered upon, and the bottom of 
the canal at one point will be nearly seventy feet below the surface 
of the ground. The navigation then proceeds in a straight line to 
the large and important town of Warrington, where docks will be 
made, the cutting there being fifty feet deep. At twenty-one miles 


from the opening, at Latchford, there will be a lock, the excava- | 


tion being in the sandstone ; Mersey stream is then crossed several 
times, a large coal basin is passed, and the Irlam locks will be 
reached. The last locks will be at Barton, where the rise of 60 
feet between the level at Eastham and Manchester will be reached, 
the average rise being 15 feet at each lock. Near Barton will be 
the most considerable work required of the engineer’s skill. Itis 





there necessary to carry the Bridgwater canal, without changing 
its level, across the new navigation, and as there would not be 
sufficient shipway beneath a fixed aqueduct, Mr. Williams has hit 
upon the new idea of making his aqueduct after the manner of a 
swing bridge, which can be opened and closed as may be required 
without loss of water. There also will be an ingenious hydraulic 
lift for raising boats from the level of the new canal to that of the 
old, and a similar arrangement for lowering boats will be provided. 
It is from this point that the width of the bed of the canal is in- 
creased to 170 feet, and at the Manchester terminus several miles 
of docks and wharves will be constructed, a number of swing- 
bridges will be erected on the course of the navigation, and ferries 
will be provided, and in several places drainage syphons will be 
carried beneath its bed. Wharves, new streets, and railway lines 
are also called for ; and where the canal passes through several 
private properties, these are elaborately protected from intrusion. 

Thus several miles of stone walls, nine feet high, and of un- 
climbable fences and gates, have to be erected. 

It will be seen that the projectors and proprietors of the ship 
canal have undertaken a work of very unusual, and in some re- 
spects extraordinary character, in order to bring up ships of the 
largest size and deepest draught to the inland city of Manchester. 
That city, next after London, claims to be the most important in 
the United Kingdom, and it is superior to the metropolis in the 
respect that it is a centre of manufacture rather than chiefly of 
traffic and exchange. That its people wish to secure direct access 
to the sea is natural : for their trade, consisting very largely of the 
import of raw material and the export of manufactured goods, 
the advantage will be very great when ships can load and unload 
in their own docks. That American cotton can reach Manchester 
without the intervention of the railway, or of the tedious barges 
of the old canal, will render it possible to produce cotton fabrics 
at a lower price, and thus give Manchester a greater chance in 
the markets of the world. No time is being lost upon the works 
of the ship canal. Men are working in relays night and day, each 
section of the undertaking having its separate statf. Steam-navvies 
are eating away at the soil, carrying off a cubic yard and a half at 
each grab, locomotives are running in every direction, the air is 
filled with the din of cranes and elevators and with the crash of 
rock-blasting, and the whole route is as busy as a hive of bees. 
Thus the people who have just rejected once more the plan of the 
Channel tunnel, and who look coldly upon the French idea of a 
Channel bridge (a proposal without a parallel), are working with 
all energy at a great work of inland navigation. 

JOHN LEYLAND. 








REVIEWS. 


LiFe. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Authorized Translation by 
Isabel F. Hapgood. Pp. 295. With Portrait. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

POWER AND LIBERTY. By Count Leo Tolstoi. Translated from 
the French by Huntington Smith. Pp. 182. Same publishers. 

Oye TOLSTOI as a religious and ethical philosopher is not 

without admirers in this country, although these probably 
are much less numerous than the readers who value him for that 
literary art which he now despises. These two make up the num- 
ber of five volumes devoted to the exposition of his theories, 
which have appeared in America. We think they both will furn- 
ish a severe test of the loyalty of his disciples. 

The first book represents his violent reaction against the 
prevalent materialism, which he once shared with the educated 
classes in Russia generally, and which Stepniak has described so 
vividly. Tolstoi’s auswer to the materialists is powerful and elo- 
quent, and more closely reasoned than anything else he has given 
us except ‘‘ My Confession.” But it is reactionary, and therefore 
exaggerated. His treatment of the natural, animal life of man is 
not in the tone of the New Testament, but in that of the Neopla- 
tonist philosophers. His Christ is no “Saviour of the body also.” 
He has no belief in its future association with the human spirit in 
a better life. On the contrary, he treats man’s natural and cor- 
poreal life as something unnatural, as presenting a painful contra- 
diction to that life of the spirit which is our true existence. So 
he sets up a doctrine of ascetic renunciation, which outruns the 
measure of Christian self-renunociation and lands him very nearly 
in Buddhism. 

He anticipates this objection that his doctrine is that of 
Buddha, and answers substantially ‘What of that?’ But bya 
salto mortale he escapes the black gulf of Buddhist negativity 
through the Christian doctrine of love. But even here he exag- 
gerates, finding in love the renunciation of natural, personal hap- 
piness, which it certainly is not in its best recognized forms and 
relations. But like mystics generally, Tolstoi has no place for the 


relationships of life in bis system. From first to last men are in- 
dividuals only, drawn by the general attraction of a love which is 
not that of husband to wife, or of parent to child. 
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We are gratified to see that he utters much more distinctly 
his hope of a future life.—or rather of the continuity of spiritual 
life through and beyond the illusion we call death,—than in his 
other works. But he still is hazy as to the nature of that life,— 
whether the disembodied spirit, which has laid aside the temporal 
and spatial consciousness which attends the body, or passes into 
a sum-total of spiritual being in which individual consciousness 
is lost. It is to this latter conclusion that his general theory 
tends, but he uses expressions which are not consistent with it. 

Such reactions towards an exaggerated spiritualism are the 
natural outcome of the fashionable materialism of our age. They 
are especially unavoidable in Russia, where the great controversy 
between the two philosophies is known to the educated classes 
only by translations of the most pronounced writers on the mate- 
rialist side,—Buckle, Haeckel, Buchner, et id genus omne. But the 
human mind can no more rest in mere anti-materialism than in 
materialism. It must vibrate from the one to the other, until it 
comes to rest in a philosophy which recognizes the worth of both 
body and spirit, matter and mind, as parts of a great harmony, 
not opposite faces of a perennial contradiction. Of all modern 
thinkers, we think Franz Baader has come the nearest to that. 
He has no belief in either spiritless nature or natureless spirit,— 
theories which he somewhere compares to two fleshless skeletons 
grinning in each other’s faces. 

The second work may be said to contain Tolstoi’s philosophy 
of history. The dissertations in his great novel, “ Peace and 
War,” anticipate its chief points. Like the preceding work, the 
root idea of the book is the contradiction of the natural and the 
spiritual. History lies in the natural sphere, according to Tolstoi, 
and its laws are those of Quetelet. The notion that human free 
will gives shape and direction to events is an absurdity as great as 
the Ptolemaic theory of the solar system. Like that theory fora 
long time after Copernicus had enunciated the solicentric doctrine, 
the volitional theory of history still retains some currency,—“ runs 
about after the brains have been knocked out.’”’ On the one hand 
the irreligionists uphold the new theory as sure to put an end to 
theology, just as Voltaire thought Copernicus and Newton had 
put an end to the Bible. On the other hand, the theologians fear 
what their enemies hope, and wish to uphold the theory of free- 
dom in history. But as in the older controversy, they will give 
in at last, and theology will be none the worse for it. It will find 
‘enough human freedom in the proper sphere of the inner life of 
man to satisfy its needs. 

If one were content with Count Tolstoi’s dualism the analogy 
might be accepted. That is the real question, and because we 
cannot go with him there we cannot accept his theory of history. 
The direct reasoning by which he sustains it seems to us as weak 
as anything in his works. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN Poems. First Series. By Albert Y. 

Edmunds. Philadelphia: Chambers Printing House. 1888. 

Mr. Edmunds, we are told,is a young Englishman who has 
lived in the United States since 1885, and though only thirty years of 
age “he has spent some years in revising and arranging his poems, 
with a view to exclude the crudities of youth, and present his 
readers with his best.”” The poet, it would seem, has sent out this 
little volume, which only contains about twenty short poems, as a 
slender venture to prove the public taste, for he tells us that should 
it “ command adequate attention, the author will proceed to pub- 
lish the remainder of his works, including the two chief ones, viz : 
‘Child-Love ; a Fragment of Heart-History,’ and ‘The Song of 
the Leaf.’ ” 

Though several of the poems are quite insignificant, in others 
there is a larger promise, though sometimes the idea is rather 
vague, and the poet does not always seem to have a very firm 
grasp of his subject. In the “Dead March” there are several 
lines that arrest one’s attention : 


“The soul is like a girl who, glad and sad, 
Folds up the gown that her dead mother made, 
And dons her bridal robes. We love to part, 
For memory is a temple, where our friends 
Are Levites to the larger loveliness 
Behind the veil.” 


There are also one or two verses which have a very attractive 
musical cadence in a little poem called ‘‘ Dolden,” written at West 
Falmouth, Mass., which place a child identifies with that Golden 
Land “ whence, trailing clouds of glory, do we come.” 


“He saw the morning’s argent car, 

He saw the virgin evening star, 

And said that all was fairer far 

In Dolden. 

But Falmouth when he came to thee, 

And saw the forest meet the sea, 

He said, ‘ This place on earth shall be 
My Dolden.’ 





“T use, Ochild! thy charméd eyes, 
As here I watch the Dolphin rise 
Amid the sea-enamored skies 
Of Dolden, 
Where once the wave of Shakespeare’s hand, 
Above Miranda’s yellow sand, 
Brought Ariel from fairy land— 
All Dolden ! 


“ Here Shelley heard the Skylark ope 
The Sensitive Plant on cloudy slope, 
And Browning kissed his Evelyn Hope 
In Dolden ; 
And Lowell wooed the Willow fair, 
And Wordsworth saw the light that ne’er 
On sea or land was anywhere 
Save Dolden.” 

If by ‘‘ adequate attention” Mr. Edmunds means a sufficient 
subscription list, it is to be hoped he will receive encouragement 
enough to enable him to show whether his remaining poems fulfill 
the better promise of this little tentative. 





CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN QUOTATIONS, LAW TERMS AND MAXIMS, 
Proverbs, Mottoes, Phrases, and Expressions in French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Latin, Spanish and Portuguese. With Transla- 
tions, References, Explanatory Notes and Indexes. By Wm. 
io Henry King, M. A. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
1888. 

Mr. King has kindly given us some good criticism of his own 
book in his Introduction. He says: “It [the sree! has too much 
Latin, while modern languages are not sufficiently represented. 
Of Portuguese there is a trace; of Spanish hardly more. The 
Italian quotations are meagre [alas, Dante !], and the same might 
be said of those in Greek. The German examples might be ex- 
tended, and more space devoted to the French.” All of this is 
certainly true enough: we think Mr. King would have acquitted 
himself with more success had he confined his quotations to Latin, 
or at most to Latin, French, and German. It is well in book-mak- 
ing, as in other things, to accomplish more than we pretend to, 
rather than the opposite. But otherwise, this new dictionary may 
be commended as an improvement upon its predecessors in several 
particulars: (1) in fulness; (2) in accuracy of citation; (8) in 
accuracy of reference to the original. The last is important, for 
as Prof. Skeat says, ‘‘a quotation without a reference is like a 
geological specimen of unknown locality.” 

Mr. King’s book has already been received with favor among 
the large libraries, and his work will have its value in the direc- 
tions pointed out. The author, however, slightly misconceives 
the real object of a dictionary of quotations when he enlarges on 
the utility of such a dictionary in furnishing a happy quotation 
for an after-dinner speech maker ; in adding a few bons mots to the 
repertory of a story-teller; or in supplying the novelist with a 
heading for his chapter. Rather, the aim of such a dictionary is 
to enable one to verify and locate definitely quotations one has 
met with. As we said above, Mr. King has carefully attended to 
these two points, and his book is therefore valuable to that extent. 
But his slight misconception of the true usefulness of his diction- 
ary has made him careless and inaccurate in other directions. For 
instance, the very first quotation is poorly translated. It is: “A 
aucuns les biens viennent en dormant,” and is rendered, ‘ Good 
fortune comes to people while they are asleep.” It should be: 
** Good fortune comes to some people while they are asleep.” ‘“ Not 
to grow pale at guilt” is not a good translation of ‘‘ Nulla palles- 
cere culpa,” (No. 3,492). It is also to be regretted that the author 
has considered it desirable to put in metrical form his translations 
of all Latin poetical quotations. Where he has done this, the 
effect of the Alexandrines he uses is decidedly stiff, and often leads 
to unnecessary twistings of the meaning of the original; where 
he quotes Conington’s translations of the classics, the freedom of 
the rendition often renders it valueless to all but Latin scholars. 

In C. T. Ramage’s “ Beautiful Thoughts” series, the quota- 
tions are more wisely rendered closely in conscientious prose, and 
the reader is sure of the exact meaning of the author. 

The explanation given the expression, “Abstineto fabis,” (No. 
24), throws a rather equivocal light upon a passage in Mr. Symonds’ 
well know “Studies in the Greek Poets.” The quotation is from 
the poem of Empedocles, on Nature, and occurs thus : 

“Thrice-accursed mortals, keep your hands from beans !” 

Mr. Symonds’ remark on this is, that “ it would be laughable 
but for its indubitable gravity,” which compels the conclusion that 
he had not discovered the real meaning of the philosopher’s frantic 
objurgation. ‘‘ Keep away from beans ” means to keep away from 
the ballot (beans were used as ballots in Athens) ; and hence, to 
avoid the unprofitable turmoils of politics. Moreover, the philos- 
ophy of Empedocles, it will be remembered, forbade the eating of 
animal, and not vegetable food. ye ee 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE PORTRAYED BY HIMSELF. By Robert 

Waters. New York: Worthington Co. 

In exclaiming against the Anti-Shakespeareans, this author 
uses the following language: “In every age there is a class of 
crotchety, cranky people who are so eager for novelties and oddi- 
ties that they will swallow anything that tickles the palate and 
ministers to a diseased appetite.” Without assuming to use on 
our own account any such “ prave worts”’ as these, we yet think 
it may be fairly said that our author’s language in this passage 
*may be reasonably applied to himself. For indeed he appears to 
us to be one of the crankiest of the wonder lovers whom he brings 
so vehemently to book. For he, too, has a Shakespearean “ the- 
ory,” and it is assuredly as wild a one as any of the others. Peo- 
ple who live in glass houses should not throw stones, and it does 
not become a radical theorist like Mr. Waters to so abuse the 
equally sincere opinions of other philosophers. The grand idea 
of Mr. Waters is that we have in the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
King Henry V., Shakespeare’s own self as delineated by himself. 
Apparently there was no reason for this conviction in the first in- 
stance but a strong “ impression ” of the author that Shakespeare 
must have been ‘like ” Prince Hal, but having decided on that 
point he set about corroborating it, and the curious “ results ” are 
set forth in this book. Summarily stated, these results are noth- 
ing more than repetitions at each point of the career of the Prince 
as given in dramatic shape, of the opinion that the poet himself 
must have had experiences somewhat resembling them, and that 
he chose for his own purposes to cast his own character in a royal 
mould. Thus we are carried through the various scenes, of riot- 
ing, low company, subsequent remorse, etc., and at each one the 
argument is repeated that thus and thus Shakespeare himself 
must have acted, or felt, or reasoned. ‘The sole practical basis for 
it all is the alleged fact of the deer stealing, and the likeness of 
the incident to the purse takings in ‘‘ Henry IV.” Beyond this, 
if there was ever a theory completely ‘‘in the air,” it is this of 
Mr. Waters. On precisely the same “ reasoning’ he could con- 
struct a Shakespeare’s own self out of Hamlet, or Benedict, or 
Romeo, or any other of the attractive heroes of the plays. 


THE BLAck Arrow: A TALE OF THE Two RosEs. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
There is a definite charm about all Mr. Stevenson’s work, and 

there is naturally plenty of interest in this volume. Yet we can- 

not call it interest of a high order. In a dedicatory preface— 
which we think is about the best thing in the book, because there- 
in we have the true Stevenson humor, of his present and best 
period—the author speaks of “The Black Arrow ” having been 
‘*‘ written for a particular audience.”” We would suggest that it 
had, rather, been written for an audience that was not very par- 
ticular. What the original medium was we do not know, but the 
original title, it seems, was ‘The Outlaws of Tunstall Forest,” 
and it is not difficult to suppose that the first vehicle of this 
romance was some more or less flashy story paper. To the hardly 
to be called particular readers of that class the incessant fighting, 
violence, and carousing of the tale now christened “ The Black 
Arrow” may have been delectable, but for our own part, and we 
dare believe we speak for the better class to which Mr. Stevenson 
has since the date of this composition addressed himself, we are 
almost inclined to side with the “Critic on the hearth,” the 
author’s wife, to whom he writes in the the quaint dedication. ‘TI 
have watched,” he says, “with interest, with pain, aud at last 
with amusement, your unavailing attempts to peruse ‘The Black 

Arrow,’”’ and he goes on to declare that the book is the only one 

of his which the Critic on the hearth has not read,—and never 

will read. 

That feeling we perfectly understand. With all its power, 
the impression left by this book is one of unrelieved pain. There 
was fighting galore in ‘“ Kidnapped,” but the business did not end 
there; in ‘The Black Arrow ” it is brutal grimness from first to 
last,—a murder on the opening page, and one on the final one, and 
nothing but murders between. Such a sea of blood, we verily be- 
lieve, we have never waded through. It is to be sure a tale of 
troubled times, but it would certainly have been possible to give a 
picture of the age of the Two Roses without insisting solely on 
the butcheries of the rival houses. In all Mr. Stevenson’s other 
books there is a clear underlying motive; here, there is nothing 
but the merest surface adventure, not even an attempt to give a 
consistent picture of medieval English society. We think, there- 
fore, it would have been best to let the ‘ Outlaws” rest in the 
now forgotten story paper; it doubtless suited its audience, but 
we much doubt if it will add to the writer’s present reputation. 
Of course, there are various episodes in the book that are exciting 
enough, and there are passages here and there that are histori- 
cally suggestive. The appearance of the Duke of Gloucester is of 





a thrilling sort, and it is ingeniously left to heighten the interest 
of the homestretch. Very strong, too, are the Black Arrow epi- 





sodes,—that weapon being the distinctive mark of the outlaws, 
and appearing every now and then as the instrument of fate or 
resistless revenge. 





PoEMs. By Rose Terry Cooke. New York: William 8S. Gotts- 

berger. 1888. 

From the pages of innumerable magazines and_ periodicals 
Mrs. Cooke has recalled the scattered poems which she has pub- 
lished at various times during many years of literary activity ; 
and the harvest is gathered in a very substantial volume of verse. 
Except some ballads and translations, almost all the poems are 
lyrical pieces of moderate length, so that naturally they cover a 
wide range of subject in the moral, sentimental, and physical 
world. Many of the poems, such as the Martyrdom of Saint 
Symphorien, one of the most striking of the collection, are al- 
ready familiar to regular readers of periodical literature. This 
volume gives one an impression of many feminine qualities, grace, 
fluency, sensibility, and quick sympathy with beauty and human 
sorrow, and the clouded side of the canvas of life, which makes 
the whole horizon of so many destinies, and which furnishes at 
least a bit of background in the picture in the happiest and most 
favored existence. She has a woman’s sympathy with a woman’s 
lot, its peculiar troubles and joys. Many of the lyrics are sweet 
and graceful, and the ballads have spirit and vivacity, and tell 
their story well. In the use of the sonnet Mrs. Cooke is not par- 
ticularly successful, although it is a form which many women 
have handled with strength and felicity. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


R. COVENTRY PATMORE, besides permitting the reprint 
of the “Angel in the House,” in Cassell’s ‘* National Li- 
brary,” has prepared a selection from the two volumes which sup- 
plement that beautiful book under the title of one of them, “The 
Victories of Love.” The omissions are partly on theological 
grounds, we judge. As Mr, Patmore is now a Roman Catholic, he 
hardly is in agreement with all that he once wrote of love in the 
future Ife. He adds several poems from his later book, “‘ The Un- 
known Eros,” and two related poems. 

D.C. Heath & Company, of Boston, have issued for the Direc- 
tors of Old South Studies a very useful and cheap series of re- 
prints for students of American History. These are (1) The Con- 
stitution of the United States. (2) The Articles of Confederation. 
(83) The Declaration of Independence. (4) Washington’s Farewell 
Address. (5) Magna Charta. (6) Sir Henry Vane’s ‘ Healing 
Question,” published in 1656, in opposition to Cromwell’s rule, 
and proposing the establishment of a written constitution for the 
English Commonwealth. (9) Franklin’s ‘Plan of Union” of 
1754, rejected by the Colonies as giving too much power to Eng- 
land, and by England as giving too {muchjto the Colonies, (10) 
Washington’s Inaugural Addresses of 1789 and 1793. (12) The 
Federalist, Nos. 1 and 2, with an account of the whole work and 
a table showing the ascription of the 85 papers to the three au- 
thors by seven authorities. (13) The ‘‘ Ordinance (of 1787) for the 
Government of the Territory of the United States, Northwest of 
the Ohio,” the most important law passed by the Continental Con- 
gress, and famous as containing the “ Wilmot Proviso” of 1846 by 
anticipation, and now appealed to as furnishing a precedent for a 
purely military government of Utah. There is a good historical 
account of the law and its operation appended. Nos. 7, 8, and 11, 
are announced, but we have not received them. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


i oe third number in the series of monographs on Political 

Economy and Public Law, edited by Professor Edmund J. 
James, and published by the University of Pennsylvania, will 
shortly appear. It treats of Ground Rents in Philadelphia, and 
has been prepared by Messrs. E, P. Allison and Boies Penrose, of 
the Philadelphia Bar. 

Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard, in the New York Mail and Ex- 
press, is favorably impressed by the appearance of the literary 
spirit in Philadelphia, as shown by the announcement of the 
‘*Septameron ” book of stories. Looking back to that period when 
Philadelphia, with Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine, and later Gra- 
ham’s Magazine, furnished the chief periodical medium for Ameri- 
can writers, and was in fact the “ literary centre,” Mr. Stoddard 
sees here a sign of a revival, and hopes the “ Philadelphia book ”’ 
may prove a worthy successor to the “ Boston book.” 

Mr. W. H. Smith refuses to continue to Mrs, Matthew Arnold 
the civil list pension bestowed shortly before his death upon her 
husband, The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘It is impossible to alto- 
gether blame Mr. Smith for the decision to which on grounds of 
public economy he has come. But what can and should be unre- 
servedly blamed is the conduct of those persons who retain their 
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pensions long after their need of them has passed away.” The 
Gazette then goes on to charge that an author to whom his pub- 
lishers pay £4,000 a year figures as a recipient from the all-too- 
scanty fund available for this purpose. 

Mr. R. L. Stevenson is to publish in serial form a description 
of his yachting cruise in the South Pacific. 

Macmillan & Co. have in hand an edition of ‘Robert Elsmere” 
for the American market, the novel by Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
which had the good fortune of being reviewed by Mr. Gladstone. 
Mrs. Ward is the wife of Thomas Humphrey Ward, editor of “The 
English Poets.” 

Mr. G. H. Balg, of Mayville, Wisconsin, is publishing by sub- 
scription, through B. Westermann & Co., New York, ‘‘A compar- 
ative Glossary of the Gothic Languages, with Especial Reference 
to English and German.” The work will be complete in seven or 
eight parts, at fifty cents each. 


The publishers of the promised campaign life of Gen. Harri- 
son by Gen. Lew Wallace say the latter at first declined to under- 
take the task of writing the work, but was finally induced to 
change his mind through the urgent solicitations of prominent 
men in the party and by the assurance of Gen. Harrison that any- 
thing needful would be placed at his disposal. 

The biography of Principal Tulloch, by Mrs. Oliphant, was to 
have made its appearance in the spring season, but will not come 
forth until October. ‘The finding of new and important material 
has led to this change of plan. , 

A literary treasure, the loss of which Heidelberg University 
had not ceased to deplore since Tilly despoiled the Heiliggeist 
Kirche of the famous Bibliotheca Palatina in the Thirty Year’s 
War, has recently been restored to the old Palatine town by pur- 
chase from France. It is the manuscript known as the “ Manes- 
siche Liederhandschrift,”’ which contains not only the most valua- 
ble, but also the largest collection of medizval lyrics extant. The 
collection was made near the close of the thirteenth century by 
Rudiger Manesse and his son, Knights and Councillors in Zurich, 
Switzerland. 


Prof. McMaster expects to deliver the manuscript of the 
third volume of his “‘ History of the People of the United States ”’ 
to _ printers late this year. The balance of the work is well in 
hand. 

A daughter of Count Tolstoi has written a letter to Mr. Na- 
than Haskell Dole, the translator of several of Tolstoi’s novels, 
thanking him in the name of her father for his services. The lady 
writes : “‘ My father highly approves your translations; they are, 
to his mind, very faithfully done.” 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. have ready a collection of twenty- 
five models and twenty-five photographs by N. S. Shaler and 
other instructors in geology at Harvard, with extensive text de- 
scriptive of each plate, prepared for the use of beginners in geol- 
ogy. The collection is in use in various schools of the higher 
class. 


Mr. Percy M. Thornton, who has had access to the Stuart pa- 
pers at Windsor Castle, is engaged on a work with the title “ The 
Rise and Fall of the Stuart Dynasty.” 


Forthcoming issues in the series of “‘ Great French Writers,” 
now publishing in translation by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
include Montesquieu, by Albert Sorel ; Voltaire, by F. Brunetiére ; 
Racine, by Anatole France; and Rousseau, by Victor Cherbuliez. 
Paul Bourget is to write of Balzac, and M. Taine of Sainte-Beuve. 


“The Public Education of Austria’’ is the title of a book in 
the press in London, by T. Russell Endean, the result of his exam- 
ination of the Schools and School systems of that country. Mr. 
Endean is a member of the London School Board. 


Roberts Brothers are to publish ‘“‘ Harvard Vespers,” a volume 
made up of talks to the University students by Drs. A. P. and F. 
G. Peabody, Phillips Brooks, E. E. Hale, Gordon, McKenzie, and 
other divines. 


The Italian Government is about to prepare a general statis- 
tical inquiry into the public libraries of Italy. The London Athe- 
num in commenting on the fact, and while lamenting that nothing 
of the kind has been done in England, says: “ the value of the 
admirable governmental reports upon the libraries of the United 
States is fully recognized by librarians.” 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


— first part ofa story of London literary life, by Henry 

James, appears in the July number of the new Universal Re- 
view. 

The latest move in the inflation process of the Sunday papers 

is the New York World’s project of publishing a novel entire in 





each Sunday issue. It made a beginning last week with Steven- 
son’s “ Treasure Island.” 

The American Meteorological Journal, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
announces that it will award $300 in prizes (one of $200, one of $50, 
and several—number not specified—making up a third sum of $50) 
for essays on Tornadoes. ‘The papers must be turned in before 
July ‘t 1889, and it is hoped some valuable results may be ob- 
tained. 

Harpers’ Bazar for July 6th contains the first installment of an 
illustrated story by Walter Besant, entitled “‘ Faith and Freedom.” 








ART NOTES. 


CORRESPONDENT writing over the initials “ J. P.” objects 
to a statement recently made in this column respecting Mr. 
Whistler’s fame as an artist, the statement being to the effect that 
apart from the much exhibited portrait of his mother, he has 
shown very little to entitle him to reputation asa painter. The 
correspondent defends Mr. Whistler’s position on the ground that 
the critic speaks without knowledge, the artist having exhibited 
many pictures worthy of a great painter’s fame. If this assump- 
tion is correct, it is not shown so to be by citation of these works. 
It is to be presumed that a friend, acting on the defensive, will do 
what he can, and what is done in this case is to offer the testi- 
mony of two pictures, both of which are lame witnesses ; the one 
being a decorative work, outside the pale of serious criticism, and 
the other a portrait, which, as any competent authority must ad- 
mit, detracts from rather than adds to the repute gained by the 
one really great production on which the artist’s public position 
as a painter depends. 

The matter is not important enough to warrant further no- 
tice except in its impersonal aspect. The critic intended to utter 
amild protest against what has been called “* Whistlerism ” in art, 
that is, the exploitation of notoriety, gained by other means than 
the exhibition of good work. It is permitted to the soap-maker, 
or the medicine vender to advertise his personal peculiarities and 
eccentricities, his white forelock, his striking costume, his social 
successes, his dogs, his horses, his splendid apartments, his ingen- 
ious trade-mark, or whatever else he can display to attract public 
attention. Notoriety so established he can profit by without re- 
gard to the merit of what he has to offer, and little harm done. 
To the artist this is not permitted. Artistically, this sort of clap- 
trap on the part of a painter, is in bad taste; ethically, it tends to 
promote deception, as there are many to accept such notoriety as 
well earned fame. . 

Mr. George Frank Stephens has modelled a statue of William 
Penn, for the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company of this city, 
which is, in some respects, the most important work he has yet 
produced. Regarding existing representations of Penn as having 
comparative value only, the sculptor has gone back to original 
sources of information, and by diligent study of the evidences as 
to his character, temperament, and attributes, physical and moral, 
as well as the several descriptions of his person and accounts of 
his habits, he has formed an ideal of the great founder of this 
commonwealth at the age of 38 years, when he made his first visit 
to Pennsylvania. This ideal is embodied in a standing figure of 
heroic proportions. This figure is erect, with the left foot slightly 
advanced, the pose being at once dignified and graceful, and con- 
veys the impression of a handsome, courtly gentleman, with a 
kind and somewhat pensive but decidedly resolute face ; a man of 
intelligence, philosophically urbane and habitually considerate of 
others, but accustomed to the exercise of authority and ready to 
act on his own judgment. 

It is Mr. Stephens’s intention to have this model reproduced 
in terra cotta, and if this purpose is successfully carried out, as 
there is every reason to suppose it may be, a new field will be 
opened where the sculptor may work in codperation with the 
architect. After the modelling of a figure, to reproduce it in terra 
cotta costs but 15 per cent. of the outlay required for reproduction 
in bronze. It is claimed that the model can be followed even more 
closely in the former material than in the latter, as the artist can 
correct the cast as it goes into the kiln. With these advantages, 
original statues in terra cotta, designed in harmony with the archi- 
tect’s plan, may not be beyond reach even for buildings of moder- 
ate cost. 

Mr. Frank M. Day is the successful competitive architect for 
the plans for a new art gallery to be erected on the rear of the 
property occupied by the Art Club of Philadeiphia. The gallery 
will be built on the garden attached to the Club House, and on 
the site now occupied by the rear buildings. The new building 
will contain, besides the gaileries, a restaurant and bedrooms for 
the use of members, with a parlor on the first floor connecting 
with the present parlors. The main gallery, 40 by 61 feet, will be 
for the exhibition of paintings by professional members of the 
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Club. A smaller gallery will be used for the exhibition of water 
colors and miscellaneous works of art. A feature of the gallery 
is that it can be so shut off from the rest of the Club House as to 
be used for public entertainments without interfering with the 
Club. The public entrance will be on Brighton street. 

Senator Evarts, of New York, wants Congress to appropriate 
$32,000 for the completion of the national monument at Newburg 
on the Hudson. Of this amount it is proposed that $12,000 shall 
be set aside for four bronze statues of Revolutionary heroes. The 
four names that naturally suggest themselves as suitable for com- 
memoration are those of Anthony Wayne, Philip Schuyler, Na- 
thaniel Greene, and Alexander Hamilton. The sum of $12,000 
would not however be sufficient to pay for a work worthy to per- 
petuate the memory of either one of these honored patriots. Di- 
vided among four, the appropriation would give $3,000 to each. 
For this sum, the stone companies and iron founders engaged in 
furnishing soldiers’ monuments for Gettysburg, and similar con- 
structions, might perhaps contract to supply figures, to which 
names could be attached if thought necessary ; but there is surely 
enough enterprise and activity in this line of business already, 
without stimulating it by a Congressional appropriation. If $32,- 
000 is all the money to be had for the Newburg monument, the 
idea of erecting even one statue might better be abandoned. 

The bronze statue of General Philip Kearney, erected by the 
State of New Jersey and recently described in this column, has 
been put in place in the Capitol at Washington. A point not pre- 
viously mentioned is that the empty sleeve of the left arm is rep- 
resented as fastened by the cuff to the breast of the coat. 

A bronze bust of ex-Vice-President Hannibal Hamlin will be 
placed in the Senate Chamber of the national Capitol probably 
some time in August. It is by Mr. Franklin Simmons, and was 
modelled from life studies made by him during his recent visit to 
Maine, where he went on the occasion of delivering his statue of 
Longfellow to the citizens of Portland. It is said to be an excel- 
lent likeness of Mr. Hamlin, and worthy of the sculptor’s high 
repute. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


é leading paper in the Journal of the Franklin Institute for 

July is a description by Mr. George F. Symonds, of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., of his invention, the ‘universal metal rolling ma- 
chine.” This has been some four years in development, and has 
come to the point, apparently, of a practically complete success. 
The machine is devised for the purpose of rolling, or forging, arti- 
cles in metal, of spherical or other shapes. The moving surfaces 
are vertical, and move in opposite directions ; upon their faces are 
elevations and indentions making a die by which the metal is 
rolled into shape. Mr. Symonds claims to be able to perform 
great results. What has heretofore been done in the turning lathe 
and by other comparatively slow and expensive processes, his ma- 
chine does very cheaply and rapidly and with almost perfect pre- 
cision. The material chiefly used is steel, and Mr. Symonds ex- 
hibited articles of many irregular shapes, such as ovals, squares, 
hexagons, pinions, ete. A coach axle can be rolled from the bil- 
let, complete, at one pass of the dies, giving all the forms and 
shapes required,—round, hexagon, square, the collars, the jour- 
nals, the threads for the nuts, and cut to length. Hardened steel 
balls, of exact size, were previously unknown, but Mr. Symonds 
makes them, of any size up to two inches diameter, varying less 
than one-thousandth of aninch. The Lick telescope revolves on 
one-inch balls made by this machine. 

Mr. F. Lugrin, of Geneva, has discovered a method of feed- 
ing young fish of the trout and salmonoid varieties. Great diffi- 
culty has hitherto been experienced in carrying the young fish 
through the first year of their existence, the artificial food not be- 
ing sufficiently nutritious, often costly, and involving constant 
care and attention. Mr. Lugrin’s invention consists in a material 
which when spread on the bottom of a tank, spontaneously pro- 
duces myriads of minute organisms (daphniz, cyclops, limne, etc.) 
When one tank is depleted, the fish are driven off to another pas- 
ture similarly prepared. The first tank, at the end of a few 
weeks, is again swarming with organic life. 

The German railroad office has recently received reports 
which seem to indicate that the paper car wheels, introduced 
from America in 1881, are objectionable in several ways. The 
wheels consist of single layers of strong paper, which by means 
of rice-paste are one by one pasted upon each other under strong 
water-pressure until the required strength has been obtained. 
After an accident, believed to be due to the use of these wheels, 
an examination showed that the disks had been forced apart, and 
the tires loosened. This effect was thought to be caused by the 
action of brakes. 

The use of the “block system” and of continuous brakes 





upon railways in Great Britain, has effected a reduction of $1,348,- 
550 in working expenditures during the last year. A considerable 
part of this reduction is in the direction of damages paid to pas- 
sengers injured by accident, and for damage done to freight. Re- 
cent statistics further show that the inter-locking system of sig- 
nals and point levers is now in use on 92 per cent. of the railways 
in England, 79 per cent. in Scotland, and 52 per cent. in Ireland. 








THE ENEMIES OF BOOKS. 


N an article in The Dial, Chicago, reviewing a book with the above title, 
by William Blades, Dr. W. F. Poole, the well known librarian, says: 
The enemies referred to, which stand as headings for ten chapters, are : 
Fire; Water; Gas and Heat; Dust and Neglect; Ignorance and Bigotry; 
Collectors; Servants and Children. But how about book-thieves, and their 
near relations, book-borrowers, who develop into book-keepers ; book-mu- 
tilators, who abstract maps, plates, and whole pages (which they are too in- 
dolent to copy), from books in public collections, and for whom the gallows 
would be a mild punishment; book-cleaners, who scrub books as they would 
paint; and a damp locality, perhaps a basement, from which books come out 
“ foxed,” discolored, and mouldy? His catalogue of enemies of books could 
be largely extended. The injuries to the binding of books which the writer 
attributes to gas and heat, and which are not overstated, experience has 
proved to be attributable mainly, if not wholly, to heat; for the same re- 
sults occur in the galleries of libraries where no gas is burned, but where 
the heat is excessive. Cases for fine books should therefore not be more 
than six feet high ; as the temperature in the higher strata of air is injuri- 
ous to the bindings. Gas-burning, by increasing the heat, contributes to 
the injury ; but it is a question not yet decided whether the residuum of 
gas-combustion, in rooms as ordinarily ventilated, is an injury to book- 
bindings. We are inclined to class “ Dust and Neglect” among the friends 
and preservers, rather than among the enemies of books. Dust is no injury 
to the body or paper of a book; and if it be dry, and not filled with such 
soot as we have in Chicago and other Western cities, it is not injurious to 
the bindings of books. It at least keeps them from being handled. That 
we have so many fine copies of the “ incunabula” or “ cradle-books ” of the 
fifteenth century, clean and immaculate as when they came from the presses 
of Gutenberg, Wynkin de Worde, and Caxton, must be credited to dust and 
neglect. With the dust of centuries upon them, they have been neglected 
and lost sight of in old monkish libraries. Nearly all the fine copies of 
early books printed in America which so excite the rivalry of collectors and 
lighten their bank accounts, come from Europe, where for two centuries 
they have been neglected and forgotten. Copies found in this country are 
worn and usually imperfect. 

Why Mr. Blades should have classed “ collectors”? among the enemies 
of books is not apparent. As a class they are in this country men of rare 
intelligence, cultivated taste, and of the highest personal integrity. Their 
mission is to preserve what is most worth preserving—the best historical 
and literary records of the past. To collectors we are largely indebted for 
the noble art of bibliography, and for bringing together, often at an im- 
mense expense, rare and choice copies of books from which the art can be 
studied. It is probable that in England a colloquial meaning is attached to 
the word “collector” which it does not have in this country—something 
like bibliomaniac, biblioclast, a two-legged depredator. The dictionaries, 
however, do not recognize such a meaning, and we think Mr. Blades has 
made a mistake in his use of the term. 

The book-binders come in for some healthy chastisement ; and they de- 
serve it. The (entomological) book-worm gets more blame than he de- 
serves. He is a rara avis with us, and there is not much to be laid to his 
charge in any country where books are properly cared for. He silently 
bores a small hole through a volume which is seldom or never used, avoid- 
ing the printed text when he can, as printers’ ink is not to his*taste,—and 
there his mission ends. Another kind of book-worm, that Mr. Blades makes 
no mention of is of the genus homo, and a positive and perpetual nuisance. 
He is always found with unclean hands and face in the reading-room of li- 
braries, filling the air around him with a strange odor, devouring books sim- 
ply for the pleasure of devouring them, and never making use of what he 
reads. Dr. Holmes has pelted him with wit: some custodians have called 
in the police, others have used sticks, and a few have tried clubs; but the 
book-worm is a persistent habitué in every public reading-room, Thetramp 
moves on to pester other communities; the book-worm never. 

With regard to the cleaning of books, Mr. Blades says: “ Each book 
should be cleansed and wiped separately, and gently rubbed with a soft 
cloth.” How cleansed? With soap, Bristol-brick, and scrubbing-brush ? 
Perhaps there is no domestic service so badly done as the cleaning of books 
in private libraries. The work is usually given over to ignorant servants, 
who do more damage to fine books than their miserable services for five 
years are worth. Such books often come to sale; and it is obvious on a mo- 
ment’s inspection that they have been in a private library, and that their 
bindings have been well-nigh ruined by ignorant servants in cleaning. The 
leather is discolored, and the remnant of gilt on the tops and backs is 
dulled and broken. They have been treated with cloths—sometimes wet— 
with brushes and feather dusters. 

The proper way to clean books is to take two of about the same size and 
strike their sides smartly together several times until all the dust is ex- 
pelled; and not apply cloth, brush, or duster, under any circumstances, to 
the gilt or leather. If treated in this way, books will retain their original 
freshness for years. Books in cases without glass fronts retain their fresh- 
ness longer than when put in closed cases. More dust will collect upou 
books exposed ; but it is a dust which comes off readily. When put behind 
glass doors, or in cupboards, less dust settles upon them, but in localities 
where soft coal is used, it is a fine sooty dust, which, when treated with a 
cloth, brush or duster, acts like a black oily paint, discolors the leather and 
dulls the gilt. On books which are openly exposed, this sooty dust mixes 
with an innoxious and coarser dust and it all comes off together. These 
facts explain what seems at first paradoxical—that the more we try to keep 
books away from dust, and the more we clean them, the dirtier they become 
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i — the most succinct and candid expression from the British 
newspapers is this from the Globe, of London : 

‘As a rule the Presidential contest has very little interest for the Old 
World. On the present occasion, however, an issue is involved which very 
closely concerns Europe, more particularly Great Britain. Mr. Cleveland 
has taken his stand on free trade, and although his party managers have 
considerably planed down his platform, he is universally recognized in the 
States as pledged to initiate a new departure in fiscal policy. Nor can there 
be any doubt that he would act up to this understanding were he elected. 
. . . The central issue of the contest lies between the maintenance of 
the present fiscal system intact and its modification in the direction of tree 
trade. Andon that broad question Mr. Cleveland’s candidature naturally 
and necessarily carries English sympathy.” 





The assumption that the soldiers of South Europe are inferior to those 
of the North seems to be disproved by accounts of the battle of Dogali, 
where 500 Italian troops who had been sent from Massowah to relieve a 
garrison besieged by the Abyssinians fought with desperate bravery. These 
men, attacked by a force of Abyssinians variously estimated at from 12,000 
to 20,000 men, had no thought of attempting a retreat, but stood their 
ground, hoping that before they could be exterminated they could give the 
Abyssinians a lesson which would deter them from storming the belea- 
guered garrison. Of the whole number, 417 died on the field, and only 83, 
of whom but one was without a wound, escaped. The dead were found 
lying in ranks as if they had fallen on parade, and the survivors related that 
when toward the last but a dozen men were left, the colonel in command 
ordered them to present arms in honor of the dead before dying them- 
selves. This heroic sacrifice was not in vain, for the Abyssinians suffered 
such a terrible loss that they withdrew from the siege of the threatened 
town the next day. 





Among recent railway projects of importance is one to build a line 
from Scutari, opposite Constantinople, to Bagdad through the heart of 
Asia Minor. Besides the value of the mineral and grain resources thus 
made available, the proposed road shortens the time between Europe 
and India by some nine or ten days, and will render Eastern travelers in- 
dependent of the Suez canal. 





The last member of a remarkable family died at Tarbes (Hautes Pyre- 
nées) the other day at the age of 118 years. His name was Joseph Ritas. 
‘‘He was born in Spain,” writes the London Telegraph’s Paris correspond- 
ent, “on August 21,1770. His father lived to the age of 111 years, and his 
brother died a few years ago at the age of 114. The mother and paternal 
uncle of Ritas were equally long-lived, having far outstepped the allotted 
span of ordinary mortals. Neither his wife, however, nor any of his chil- 
77 survive him. He did not marry, in fact, until he attained the age 
of fifty.” 





So conservative a British newspaper as the Manchester Examiner thinks 
it sees success ahead of the movement “ for the consolidation of the flour 
mills and bakeries of Liverpool into one great establishment, where the 
breadmaking of the city may be done in immense ‘ovens, under the most 
highly scientific conditions and at a material saving in cost.” 





Mr. Barnum has been often beaten in Connecticut heretofore, and this 
year, when the party is divided and when the whole drift of the State is 
against the Democracy,the only wonder hereabouts is that he let his name 
be used. The leading Democrats of Connecticut already concede this State 
to the Republicans.— Hartford Courant. 





The New York Tribune reports an interview with Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, 
the well known temperance speaker and organizer, part of which is as fol- 
lows: 

“You consider Mr. Boutelle’s resolution entirely satisfactory ?” 

“Yes, I do, most emphatically. It was just what was wanted from a 
great Republican National Convention. Had it been a temperance conven- 
tion I would have demanded something more, for I am a Probibitionist and 
come from a Prohibition State, Iowa. But coming, as I say, from a National 
political convention, it commends itself to me, possessing as it does two im- 
portant features. These are, first—that the control of the liquor traffic is 
a matter of State legislation, and not in the domain of Congressional 
action. Second—if it were the proper subject of national legislation it 
would be unwise for a party to declare in favor of a specific form of legis- 
lation when there is such a divergence of views as to what that legislation 
should be. The prohibitory States would not be willing to be committed to 
High License, and the party in the High License States would resent a 
declaration in favor of Prohibition. 

“T think it expresses in the best form the present attitude of the Re- 
publican party throughout the Nation toward the temperance question. I 
am especially pleased that it was introduced on the floor of the Convention 
after its friends had failed to secure recognition in the platform, It was a 
bold movement to ask that Convention to reverse its own action, to sus- 
pend its own rules and amend its own work, and that on the temperance 
question, thus making it all the more conspicuous. There is no mistaking 
the sentiment of the mass of the Republican voters on this matter.” 





Greystone, Mr. Tilden’s expensive Hudson River residence, has been in 
the market for two years, with no buyer. It cost him $25,000 a year to 
keep it up, and no one has been found willing to follow suit. The estate 
probably cost Mr. Tilden $300,000, but could be bought for half that sum. 
Henry Ward Beecher’s place at t’eekskill is another elephant of which the 
family much desire a riddance. Jay Gould’s grand estabiishment on the 
Hudson costs him $1,000 a week, and when he dies will probably be added 
to the list of elephants. , 





The platform of the Third Party Convention in Michigan denounces 
Local Option as a “ policy of moral blindness and political procrastination ” 
and condems the Republican Legislature for “enacting such a law.” This 
is fanaticism of a very bad sort. A constitutional amendment was voted on 
last year in Michigan and was defeated. Immediately thereafter the Leg- 
islature adopted a County Local Option Act by which thirty-five counties 
were carried for Prohibition. Now comes the Third Party, professing to 
stand for Prohibition and denounces the act, not because the Supreme Court 
pronounced it unconstitutional on a technical point, but because it is wrong 
in policy. A party that would rather have no law at all against rum if it 
cannot have State Prohibition, never can make its way with honest, intel- 
ligent people.—N. Y. Independent. 





The farmers will not fail to note that the free traders in the house per- 
sist in cutting down the duty on foreign starch, and thus contracting the 
market for home-grown potatoes. It is not surprising, in view of the treat- 
ment to which the Mills bill proposes to subject our agricultural interests, that 
nine-tenths of the farmers of New England, as the Homestead’s canvas 


showed, are prepared to oppose the iniquitous free trade measure-—Boston 
Journal, 





In the Senate, on Tuesday, Mr. Hoar spoke on the Fisheries Treaty, and 
remarked upon the lack of special fitness upon the part of the American 
negotiators. In reply to a question by Mr. Payne (Dem., Ohio), he said that 
when these men were undertaking to deal with the trained diplomatists of 
Great Britain it was a very indiscreet thing for them not to avail them- 
selves of the advice and assistance and suggestions of the representatives 
of the fishery states in the senate and house. 

Mr. Gray (Dem., Del.)—Will the senator from Massachuesetts under- 
take to say that the negotiators on the American side of the treaty—Mr. 
Putnam and Mr. Angell—to say nothing of the Secretary of State, were in- 
ferior in equipment for the duties imposed upon them to Mr. Chamberlain 
or Mr. West, or that there was anything in the occupation, history, or pre- 
vious studies of these gentlemen which made them at all superior (in equip- 
ment for the negotiation) to either of gentlemen I have named? One of 
them was certainly not practiced in diplomacy, and the other was not so 
eminent that any fair American lawyer might fear to come in competition 
with him. 

Mr. Hoar—I think they were. I think that the training of a New Eng- 
land lawyer in a country city and the training of a head of a university in 
the west, and the training of an able and honored United States Senator 
from Delaware (however honorable those positions and functions in life may 
be), did not fit them to cope on terms of equality(either in diplomacy or spec- 
ial knowledge), with the men whom Great Britain sent on the other side 
and I think that the result of that diplomatic attempt on the part of those 
gentlemen will abundantly satisfy the senate of that fact. 

Mr. Gray—What special traing had Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. West, which 
rendered them superior to the American negotiators. 

Mr. Hoar—I suppose that it had been the business of Mr. West to study 
the question for the last ten years. 

Mr. Gray—And what better selections could have been made in this 
country where we have no trained school of diplomatists ? 

Mr. Hoar—I think that Mr. Frye or Mr. Trescot or Mr. Woodbury 
would have saved us from the disgrace and humiliation of this treaty. 





If there are still a few high and fair minded people in the United 
States who are not persuaded that the modern trust is an evil, let them 
read the following circular issued by the Sugar Trust, or “ Union,” as it is 
pleased to style itself: “On and after July 1, 1888, New York refiners will 
not sell their sugars through any broker who sells sugar for refiners not in 
the union or who corresponds with a broker who does. Please inform us at 
once if this will affect our relations with you. Do you sell direct or through 
a correspondent sugars for any refiner not in the union ?”—Age of Steel. 





Men in middle life are scarcely likely to realize the fact that in 1853 
there were in all only 204 miles of railway in India; that in 1873 there 
were 5,695 miles of railway, while in 1887 there were 13,386 miles. Tele- 
graphic communication with India was first opened in 1865, and the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal in 1869 was scarcely of less importance in developing 
her trade, first by shortening the passage and second by mitigating the risk 
from wheat-weevil. Another agency has been the development of irrigation 
works. We read that “ only ” 30,000,000 acres have, up to date, been artifi- 
cially irrigated,but the appropriateness of the qualifying adverb is rendered 
evident when it is employed in contrast with the total area of 200,000,000 
acres of cultivated ground, and the vast tract of 868,314 square miles which 
include British India. 





Of the present very limited number of high stations for making meteor- 
ological observations there are only two in Europe which exceed 3,000 
meters in height, being about 10,000 and 11,000 feet, respectively. Among 
those in this country Pike’s Peak, which has an altitude of 14,100 feet, 
exceeding thus, by more than 3,000 feet, any in Europe. These great 
heights are much more accessible on this continent than in Europe, there 
being five in America where 11,000 feet or more is reached by railroads 
built for facilitating mining works ; the highest of these in North America 
is Mount Lincoln, in Colorado, the mining works on which are 14,297 feet 
above the sea. 








WHY RUN ANY RISK WITH YOUR COUGH OR COLD, Hoarseness, or in 
deed any Pulmonary or Bronchial Complaint, when a remedy safe, thor- 
ough, and so easily obtained as Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant can be had? If 
you have contracted a severe Cold, save your Lungs from the dangerous 
irritation and inflammation, which frequently brings about Consumption, by 
promptly resorting to the Expectorant; and if troubled with any Affection 
of the Throat, you will find this remedy equally effectual in affording relief 
from obstructing phlegm, and in healing the inflamed parts. 
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er Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 


on Certificates. 
Buysand Sells Bills of Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London. Also on Paris, Berlin, and Ham- 


burg. 
Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 


etc. 
Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 
OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JRr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 


THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
85,000,000.00. 


OFFICE, BULLITT BUILDING, PuILa. 
135 and 137 South Fourth Street. 


General Banking Business Con- 
ducted. Interest allowed on deposits. 
State, Municipal and Railroad Securi- 
ties Negotiated. 





Authorized Cabital, - 








DIRECTORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. W. Blabon, 
Philip C. Garrett, 
Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 


Wharton Barker, 
John H. Converse, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, 
James Dougherty, 
Simon B. Fleisher, 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL S. HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund to Secure Investors, 


$2,600,000. 





CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT 
INSURED 


BY DOUBLE LIABILITY OF 
STOCKHOLDERS. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ CONTINUOUS BUSINESS 
WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A DOLLAR TO A 
SINGLE INVESTOR. 

PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 

GEO. PHILLER, Prest. First National Bank. 

GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Cen. Nat. Bank. 

WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 

GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney, Bullitt Building. 
The celebrated 6 per cent. Mortgages of this Com- 

pany, in denominations from $200 to $20,000, the prin- 


cipal and interest of which are guaranteed by above 
fund, for sale at par and accrued interest. Send for 


pamphlets, 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., 
Bullitt Building, 131-143 8, FOURTH ST. 


THE REMINGTON 
STANDARD 
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Telephones, when competition is pushed to 

the last extremity, the progressive business 
man will readily see that is to his interest to 
adopt the latest and most improved office fix- 
tures that tend to insure promptness and accu- 
racy in business. 

Write for large illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


No. 834 CHESTNUT ST., 
(Continental Hotel,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
J. W. EARLE, Manaver. 








SEED WAREHOUSES. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 





The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 


LANGUAGES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ro- 
senthal, is the only successful method ever de- 
vised to learn to speak without a teacher, and 
in a few weeks, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, or ITALIAN, 


Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 
for books of either language. Sample copy, 
Part 1,25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers, 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 


SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 





Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CASTINGS, chilled or not chilled. 
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Original INEXPENSIVE! 
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WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA 





